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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge of the 
program of distribution of immigrants ; to call attention 
to its profound social and economic significance ; and to 
show its possibilities by a record and analysis of the work 
of the Industrial Removal Office. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SUBJECT. 


President Me ae 


‘“That the government should supply or at least encour- 
age the instrumentalities which will ease and facilitate 
and guide the process of distribution.’’ 


Hon. Anthony J. Caminetti, Commissioner General of Im- 
migration: 

‘Distribution of admitted aliens is a thing much to be 

desired. ‘There are still certain sections of the United 


States that need accretions to their population, especial- 
ly of laboring classes.’’ 


Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner at Ellis Island: 


‘“T believe that the real need at present is a national 
domestic immigration policy which will co-ordinate the 
ports of entry with a comprehensive system of the pro- 
per distribution of immigrants.’’ 


Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks of the New York University: 


‘*T favor all efforts made in the direction of distribution, 
and I have publicly urged distribution by either private 
agencies or by proper Government measures.’’ 


The Committee for Immigrants in America advocates: 


‘“A domestic Immigration policy which will include a 
nation-wide distribution of immigrants.’’ 
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RETROSPECT 


The year coeval with the issuance of the last twelve num- 
bers of our Bulletin has indeed been a revolutionary twelve 
months. The dramatic overthrow of normal conditions between 
nation and nation; the plunging of a continent into war; the 
significant mental and social reaction in this country, and much 
worse, a curtailing of production and an increase of unemploy- 
ment—all these make the year eventful and give us pause for 
thought. Never before has it been so important for us to keep 
a level head, to preserve our faith in social ideals, and to sustain 
our efforts along lines of social service and amelioration of ills. 


A reading of our past numbers reveals the ideal back or 
our work and the inspiration which has made it survive the 
new obstacles that it had to confront. Our readers will not 
think us either boastful or proud if we beg to reiterate the 
principle underlying the issuance of this Bulletin. The exchange 
of thought which it has brought about, the currents of ideas it 
has set into play, have been to us a great stimulus in the pro- 
secution of our work even on a limited scale. 


When we started the Bulletin it was not with the sole 
thought of sustaining cooperation between our committees and 
this office, nor was it only to help create industrial openings for 
applicants, but more than this it was the desire to show the 
living personalities back of the work, the hands that directed 
the machinery, the human element brought home to us every 
day by an ever increasing number of applicants. In short, it 
was to show the soul of the movement. Keenly as we realize 
how far short we fell of this purpose, we shall try to approx- 
imate it a little better the coming year. 


No doubt you have given much thought to the question of 


the future of immigration, and of the future of the movement; 
you have anxiously noted the falling off of industrial opportuni- 
ties, and the problem that we face must have become all the 
clearer to you in the light of your local experience and the 
aggravated relief problems in your own city. Fortunately there 
has been nowhere in evidence a deep-rooted pessimism. Our 
communities, the agencies throughout the country, and relief 
societies have met the problem calmly and have cooperated as 
never before to adjust themselves to the new conditions. This 
spirit of hopefulness will serve American Jewry well when 
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immigration is resumed and when the nation-wide movements. 
such. as Removal work, again come into their own. In the 
meantime, we must be ever vigilant, sleeping on our arms, and 
preparing against the day of larger responsibility and greater 
duties. 


HUMAN SNAPSHOTS 

It is eight o’clock in the morning and a hot sun is climb- 
ing towards the meridian. The street is choked with the crowd 
of workers, lunch packages in hand, trudging to their places of 
employment. From divergent streets and alleys they empty 
into the avenue forming a serried rank, children—young and 
old, alert or sluggish, but most of them with indifference writ- 
ten on their faces. 


In our application room are grouped some fifty people not 
so indifferent and not so sluggish, envying the lot of the crowd 
on its way to work. On many of the faces in that room there 
is the expression of concentrated woe, the lines are drawn and 
the eyes are wistful. Men of unkempt appearance, showing 
evidence of sleepless nights; distraught women with prattling 
children coming either to plead for their husbands or to join 
their husbands who have been sent to interior sections; young 
jaunty men, well set up, ill at ease, conscious of the fact that 
this is the first time in their experience that they must have 
recourse to a philanthropic agency; young girls out of work, 
skilled workers who have worked in the city for years and 
years, and who have joined the army of the unemployed. 


One young man about 24, well dressed, with the face of a 
student, seems more nervous than the rest. When he is called 
for an interview he fidgets, presses his palms, hesitates and 
stammers. He is an electrical engineer and graduate of two 
universities and for a year had been working as a draftsman in 
this city. Conditions have thrown him out of employment, he 
had a little money left and he was careful to impress upon us 
that he did not come for charity, but advice. Under sympathetic 
questioning he grew more at ease and expressed his thought 
precisely: “There is no use in eating up the little money I have 
left. I have no friends to go to, nor would I ask help of anyone 
without being in a most desperate situation. I have about 
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$30, if you can direct me to a city where my experience and 
services will procure me a job, the $30 will be ample to start 
me right, after which I wil be able to earn my living.” 


No one knew better than we that the chances for getting 
work for a highly skilled and technical workman were few. 
We knew that even in normal times the office is hard put to 
it to find employment for this class of help. Yet the man was 
so earnest, he seemed so physically and mentally fit that we 
decided to strain every effort to direct him to a place of probable 
employment. 


So we wrote twelve letters to twelve of our committees, 
and undoubtedly something of the enthusiasm with which he 
inspired us communicated itself to the letter; and as a result, 
although the majority of replies were unfavorable, two were 
relatively favorable and one promised him employment, and 
to that city we directed him. When he went away one of our 
people remarked: “That man will prove an asset to any com- 
munity he may settle in.” 


Let us now contemplate a contrasting type. A man 32, 
short of stature, pudgy nose, who talks in a drivel and whose 
eyes blink. You all know him—the proverbial schlemiel; the 
butt of humor and the despair of social workers. No two 
thoughts are connected in his poor head. No explanation 
that we can make him of the difficulty of obtaining work seems 
to penetrate. He stares, sighs, makes a quaint remark, shrugs 
his shoulders, picks up his hat, hesitates before going, until one 
_does not know whether to laugh or to cry. 


What is the use of dismissing him? Perhaps the Bureau 
for handicaped, which ferrets out opportunities for unfortunates 
of this type, will be able to help him. So we send him to that 
Bureau and give him a cordial note, and the next afternoon he 
comes bursting through the door as if a new energy possessed 
him and blurts out: “Ich hob a job.” (I have a job). 


“Mitt gliick,” we answer. “What kind of a job is it,’ we 
ask, 


“Watchman in the Loan Society.” 
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COMMISSIONER HOWE ON THE FUTURE 
OF IMMIGRATION 


In one of our previous issues we referred to an interview 
given by Commissioner Howe, the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at the Port of New York, to the New York Times, in which 
he predicted a small immigration after the war. We did not 
take issue with his conclusion as much as with the reasons 
which he adduced for his conclusion. 

In a later interview the Commissioner modifies some of 
his former opinions. He now believes “it probable that those 
who predict a greatly increased immigration will find their 
opinions confirmed.’ The Commissioner feels that Europe will 
have a surplus of millions of women for whom no provision 
can be made in the industrial and social order, and that a large 
portion of these will emigrate to these shores. 

“In addition to the women and children it is not improbable 
that we will receive a greatly increased immigration from Rus- 
sia, Poland, Austria and the Balkans, and Southeastern Europe. 
It is probable that many Jews will come from Galicia and 
Poland, whose land has been devastated and cities destroyed 
by the contending army.” 

“Still other psychological and moral factors will stimulate 
men to emigrate. Possibly 15,000,000 men have been taken 
from the soil and factory. Their homes have been broken up; 
their family ties destroyed. For months they have been thrown 
on their own resources.... Men will be loath to return to the 
dull, barren, hopeless life of the great estates; to the low wages 
and long hours of the mine, the mill and the factory.” 


THE IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA REVIEW 


The June number of this interesting quarterly has a lead- 
ing article on “Americanizing the Alien.” Attention is once 
more called to the fact that although America has an interna- 
tional policy of exclusion and admission, it has no domestic 
policy for the guidance of admitted immigrants. 

The Review seeks to arrive at a clear definition of the 
phrase “Americanizing the Alien”—and asks: “Is it that clothes 
and manners shall conform, is it that the races shall intermarry, 
or that the old Anglo-Saxon New England type shall be per- 
petuated? Or is it that the ideal of life shall be realized, in which 
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the freedom of women, respect as well as obedience to law, self 
government and the guarantee of the fundamental decencies of 
life, a fair remuneration for service and equality before the law, 
shall be dominant?” 


We do not hesitate in choosing between the two definitions, 
for the latter represents the striving of our immigrants and the 
point of view adopted by socially minded people who deal with 
them. 


The article goes on to refer to the agencies for educating 
the immigrants, for employing the immigrants, and points to 
the many evils brought about by the parasites who feed on 
the credulity of the immigrant type. These include the padrone, 
the quack and unscrupulous private banks. 


It is a work of vast importance to remove these pernicious 
influences from the immigrant and to substitute for them the 
rational guidance of state and private agencies with a whole- 
some policy of assimilation in view. 


In the same issue is an article entitled “The New Ellis 
Island,” showing the changes made which have been due to the 
personality of Dr. Frederic C. Howe, the present Commissioner. 
The Commissioner’s ideal is to make Ellis Island a concrete im- 
pression of the best of America. The rooms have been made 
attractive with historical pictures and draped with flags. In- 
stead of ‘requiring the detained women and children to remain 
in the cheerless detention rooms, they are given the opportunity 
of using the open lawns. Handballs and other means of recrea- 
tion have been supplied and they are permitted to remain out 
of doors the greater part of the day. Moreover, a kindergarten 
teacher furnished by private means, comes over to give the de- 
tained children valuable elementary lessons and to teach them 
simple games. 


Commissioner Howe has introduced a large work room in 
which the detained men are busily employed. They are given 
instruction in weaving and rug making. Women are taught 
various kinds of needlework. 


The entire attitude of the officers at Ellis Island has under- 
gone a wholesome change. Something of the human element 
is creeping in, and the subordinates in the service are beginning 
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to appreciate that back of every immigrant is a personality. 
Staff meetings are held once a week at which prominent Govy- 
ernment officials and immigration experts speak on some phase 
of immigration. To quote the Commissioner’s own words: “I 
hope to definitely relate the work in Ellis Island with domestic 
immigration movements and give all those affiliated with the 
wotk and interested in it, a broader and better view of immi- 
gration. I believe that the real need at present is a national 
domestic immigration policy which will coordinate the ports 
of entry with a comprehensive system of proper distribution of 
the immigrants.” 


An innovation was introduced by the Commissioner when 
last winter he opened Ellis Island to the unemployed. Asked 
what prompted him to do this, the Commissioner answered, “I 
hold. that there is a public responsibility for unemployment; 
and more than that Ellis Island belongs to the people.” 


Asked as to his opinion of the movement to restrict immi- 
gration he answered: “The problem now is to direct immigra- 
tion and care for those whom we admit. This country is so 
large that with proper measures of management and the open- 
ing up of opportunity, it can take care not only of its present 
population of 100,000,000, but one thousand million if necessary. 
There is a tax of $4.00 a head on immigrants, and a large 
surplus has accumulated at Washington in the United States 
Treasury. This could be used to solve the internal immigration 
problem.” 


Which is a wise and statesmanlike view of the situatiou. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN 


ISSUED BY 


INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL OFFICE 


i174 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 


Vol. 2 AUGUST 1915 No. 2 


This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge of the 
program of distribution of immigrants ; to call attention 
to wts profound social and economic significance ; and to 
show tts possibilities by a record and analysis of the work 
of the Industrial Removal Office. 


AN ARTIFICIAL CONDITION 


Immigration to this country has proved a vitalizing and 
beneficial influence. 


But its congestion at a few ports restricts its fullest develop- 
ment and clogs its arteries. 


So that the labor markets of this country suffer from either 
over expansion or under expansion. 


This lack of balance means the throwing of many worthy 
immigrants into unemployment and insecurity. 


There is a remedy. 


Diffuse and distribute our immigrants in accordance with 
the resources and possibilities of every section of the United 
States. 


You will not solve unemployment in that way, but you will 
. enable our immigration to prove its maximum worth. 


There is enough room in this country for millions more and 
enough opportunity, too. What we need is a common sense 
domestic policy of distribution. 


These are vital truths demonstrated by the work of the In- 
dustrial Removal Office. 


We believe that that work should grow until it is incorpor- 
ated in the national policy of this government. 


MAKING A SURVEY 


Two of the items of this Bulletin tell how we procure posi- 
tions for applicants despite the prevalent difficulty of locating 
industrial openings for applicants. We do not know how ex- 
tensive the assumed industrial depression is, nor how deeply 
it has cut into employment resources. President Wilson once 
remarked that bad times was often a state of mind, and there 
is, it seems to us, a profound truth hidden in this utterance. It 
is conceivable that alarmed by the depression which once did 
exist, that business men should for some time thereafter experi- 
ence a temporary lack of initiative. There would follow from 
such a state of mind a hoarding of capital, a distrust of new 
enterprises and doubt as to the future. How far true this may 
be of the present situation we cannot tell. But from time to 
time reports reach us from various sections of the country in- 
dicating that the depression is not as wide-spread as is commonly 
believed. In fact the statistics of production for the first six 
months of this-year show a remarkable advance over the figures 
of the preceeding year. Necessities of life are being constantly 
produced and in ever increasing quantities. Many large con- 
cerns are stocked with orders. A machine house advises us 
that it has enough work ‘for the next twelve months; the 
steel and locomotive works are approaching normal output and 
ii: Some cases have gone beyond it. 


We would invite the opinion of our agencies and committees 
on this most important question. We are not only interested 
in it as an economic theory or a question of speculation; human 
life is involved; the idle energies of willing men; the nourish- 
ment and proper development of children. It is this human 
element that gives us hope to believe that by unusually strong 
persistence and application, employment opportunities may be 
located here and there—at least in sufficient quantities to place 
a number of our worthy clientele. 


Does it not commend itself to you that a thorough and re- 
liable survey of the industries in your city may disclose such 
opportunities. We do not mean a casual glance at the industrial 
situation nor passing inquiry from a store here, or a factory 
there. We mean a survey in its broadest sense, including a 
“questionaire addressed to every substantial concern in your 
locality, requesting specific information of the number of men 
employed, whether or not the plant is running to capacity and 
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information as to the future outlook. Aside frorn the practical 
benefit of such a survey, it will be of use locally, as every city 
should take inventory of its resources, just as a merchant takes 
inventory of his stock. 

If our plan appeals to you, we shall be happy to co-operate 
with you in drawing up such a questionaire designed for indus- 
tries in your city. . 

The importance of making such a survey is emphasized 
clearly in the figures of our work for the past month, which 
show that out of over five hundred applications we were able 
to assist only approximately two hundred individuals. 


DIGGING EMPLOYMENT TRENCHES. 


In the cause of the worker who is without a job, we are 
attempting to mobolize the industrial resources of the interior, 
-in order to storm industrial depression. Some of those engaged 
in this army of job diggers tell us that the depression is not 
visible and that industries are fairly humming with activity. 
Others say that business is sluggish; that the number of unem- 
ployed is large and that want and distress are accumulating, 

Once in a while we find a job—a real full-sized man’s job. 
In our last Bulletin we wrote of an intellectual applicant, the 
man of pride and self-reliance. Our readers will remember that 
we took his application and sent it to a dozen cities. One reply 
was unqualifiedly favorable. To that city he was sent and in 
two days procured a position at a $100 a month...... “Mirabile 
Dictu,” you will say? No miracle at all, but the result of per- 
sistence, application and the right spirit. 

Consider the transformation such an episode works in our 
applicant. No longer is America boxed and confined to New 
York City: no longer will he pace our streets of idleness, or 
haunt the crowded parks. The harrassing uncertainty is gone. 
Three months was he idle in this most wonderful of cities of the 
country. Now he is working in an equally wonderful city where 
they produce fabulous wealth from the underground just as in 
an Arabian Night’s Tale. The song of labor greets his ear and 
the rhythms of industry. It is a city which creates. And he 
is one of the army of magicians who is turning energy and brain 
into wealth, 


Another job found. Let us place the spotlight on it. It 
is in a little town in the south that seems to be slumbering be- 
tween the hills, and yet is quietly productive and conservatively 
energetic. There, in one of the general stores, we have placed 
an applicant of the merchant type, a man who clerks, sells, ships 
and saves money, later to open his own business. 


This applicant had a checkered career. He sold bamboo 
canes in the west and cigars in the east. He is short but ener- 
getic—a dynamo. Never had he applied to an agency. No 
matter what difficulties he faced, he was always able to “paddle 
his own canoe.” He is glib tongued, has fair address and would 
probably know how to drive a bargain. What brought him to 
us? ‘Two large and wistful eyes of his little boy. 


And so after explaining things to us, we took his case. We 
wrote several places in the interior, One man in that southern 
town happened to need a clerk and salesman, and in less than 
48 hours our appicant was successfully connected with the job, 
which he is now holding. 


ENTERPRISING CAPITALISTS 


Despite the current impression that times are very bad, 
_ every week an increasing number of enterprising men come to 
us asking for advice in what section of the country to invest 
their money. Sometimes these men wish to engage in business; 
some wish to peddle, while others desire to start over again in 
a new environment, learning conditions, working for the first 
few months, and then engaging in some independent enterprise. 
It might be argued that this increasing number of men who 
wish to invest money outside of New York is the direct con- 
sequent of the hard times. Business being dull in their particu- 
lar line, thus making inroads on their capital, they desire to 
conserve their possessions, by starting in a more fayorable 
locality. 
; Whatever the motive be, the fact remains that here are 
numbers of able and efficient men desirous of augmenting their 
capital and ready to contribue their best energies in whatever 
work they engage. 

On our part we welcome such inquiries; talk the matter 
over carefully with our clients and after getting all the facts sa 
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that we may obtain a true perspective of each case, we do not 
rest content with our first judgment in the premises, but con- 
sult various interior communities to whom all the facts are 
presented. | 


It might prove interesting to detail how this procedure 
works. Recently there came to us a middle-aged man, well pre- 
served, intelligent and rather forceful. He told us that he had 
been engaged in the dry-goods ‘business in this city, that his 
capital was about $3,000 and while there was no immediate 
occasion for his leaving New York, he had after mature con- 
_ sideration determined that the welfare of his children could be 
better conserved away from New York. Two. children were at- 
tending High School and the others public school. There were 
six invall) . Fromjthe story told-us, iteseemed that hemmarber 
was a thinking man who had been reading of the social mal- 
adjustments that occur in a large metropolis, and while none 
of his children showed any delinquent tendencies, he felt that 
their chances for physical and spirtual development would be 
all the greater in a more wholesome section of the country. We 
asked him if he felt that the older children would adapt them- 
selves to the quieter tempo of an interior city after having en- 
joyed the picturesque metropolis, and he answered that his chil- 
dren had an innate love of the country; that as long as their 
educational interests could be conserved and the city in which 
they settled had a college or university, they would love nothing 
better than leaving New York. 


We presented these facts to half a dozen interior com- 
munities, and it happened that one of our correspondents in a 
city in the middle west took more than a passing interest in 
the matter. This co-operator undertook to canvass the city for 
business opportunities and asked us to give him ten days time 
in which to arrive at a decision. This we did, and before the 
expiration of that time, we received advices that on the out- 
skirts of the city in question there was need of a small general 
retail establishment. Our client was informed of this, and ani- 
mated by caution and foresight, he decided to visit the city and 
look the proposition over himself. He did this, found it to his 
liking, wound up his affairs in New York, started his establish- 
ment in the interior and is to-day prosperous and happy, as his 
letter to this office, recently received, indicates. He has become 
an active communal worker, has joined the I. O. B. B. and is 
doing his share in Federation activities. 
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THE FATE OF THE JEWS 


Continuing our series of studies on the probable effect of 
the war upon the Jews, our readers will be interested, no doubt, 
in learning the views of our great writer and publicist, Mr. 
Israel Zangwill. In the Metropolitan Magazine for August, in 
an article entitled, “War and the Jews,” he marvels at the devo- 
‘tion shown by the Jews of Russia to their “Fatherland,” and 
points to the nearly half million Jews in the Russian armies, 
fighting loyally and heroically. What recognition, he asks, will 
this devotion receive from the Russian government? To quote 
his own words: 


“To follow the movement of opinion in Russia on 
the Jewish question has been like watching the sway- 
ing of the battle-line in Flanders. Professor Milyukof, 
the Liberal leader, who at the outset of the war saw 
freedom coming to the Jews, now sees it hopelessly re- 
ceding. A hundred circumstances justify either view. 
On the one hand, the passionate fidelity of the Jew is 
seen to touch the Russian heart; on the other hand, the 
forces of reaction still lurk and are intensified by the 
chauvinism engendered by war. One day we hear that 
the diabolical education.system is to be swept away, the 
next the Back Hundreds who were ready to embrace the 
Jews are demanding that in conquered Galicia the 
Austrian Jews should be hampered by the same educa- 
tional restrictions as in Russia proper, and that even 
their lands should be confiscated—and this though the 
shrewder Germany has been introducing equal rights for 
the Jews in the parts of Poland just conquered by her 
and has actually appointed a Jewish Governor! One 
day the very dock laborers of Nocolayeff sent a thou- 
sand roubles to help the Polish Jews, the next the Czar 
assents to the new Local Government Bill for Poland, 
forbidding Jews to be even Mayors or town clerks. Now 
the Jew.Katz becomes a national hero for keeping back, 
with only eight men, a. whole German force, anon the 
same wounded warrior is expelled from a hospital in 
Petrograd and a section of the press clamors for the ex- 
clusion of Jews from the army.” 


It is this uncertainty, so characteristic of the native Russian 
mind, that makes our brethren in Russia the butt of any pass- 
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ing whim or sudden prejudice which may spring up in the minds 
of their rulers. The foregoing account given by Mr. Zangwill 
of the changing attitude towards the Jews during this war 
period can be paralleled in the history of the Pale. Reforms 
and liberalizing tendencies have been followed by new abuses, 
more ingenious persecutions, ghastlier pogroms. ‘This almost — 
neurasthenic attitude of the Russian Bureaucracy towards Jews 
has compelled them to find in immigration to America the only 
sure escape. 


Without pretending to forecast the future, it seems to us — 
that history will repeat itself and that immigration of Russian 
Jewry to this country will remain for some time to come their 
enly source of economic and spiritual freedom. Even should 
we err in this belief, is it not the part of safety for American 
Jewry to be prepared for whatever contingency may arise after 
the war? Time and again have we urged such preparation on 
cur interior communities, and up to this writing the march of 
events has not indicated any reason for minimizing our injunc- 
tion or for letting up on plans for preparedness against a sub- 
stantial immigration after the war. 


DISTRIBUTION 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN 


ISSUED BY 
INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL OFFICE 
174 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 
Vol. 2 SEPTEMBER 1915 No. 3 


This bulletin is designed to diffuse a Know- 
ledge ofthe program of distribution of immi- 
grants; to call attention to its profound social 


and economic significance; and to show its 
possibilities by a record and analysis of the 
work of the Industrial Removal Office. 


ARE CONDITIONS IMPROVING ? 


In one of the previous issues of this Bulletin, we suggested 
that every community make a survey of its industrial conditions. 
Despite our knowledge that conditions in general are not good 
at the present time, we still felt that an accurate study of in- 
dustrial opportunities might disclose openings for some of our 
applicants. In that hope we were animated not only by the 
desire to prosecute our work, but to give, at least, a few of our 
applicants the chance to become self-reliant in more favorable 
surroundings than the metropolis affords. 

It is the human element in our work that gives it its larger 
significance. Daily to see numbers of able-bodied men, seeking 
work, confronted with the possibility that their families may be 
in want, inspires us with the desire to leave no stone unturned 
in our efforts to find employment for them. 

Will you help us in this work? 

And will you keep us informed of industrial opportunities, 
even if after the most arduous search you can only find one job 


for one man? 


IMMIGRATION AND ONE YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Excluding the immediate work of relieving our suffering co- 
religionists in the war zone, the greatest significance that the 
war has for American Jewry is the problem of the future of our 
people in Europe, and especially in Russia. 


The immigration of Jews to this country since the war 
started has been the lowest in the history of Jewish immigra- 
tion to the United States. If the inexorable ring which now 
surrounds the millions of our stricken Jews could be removed, 
we would unquestionably have a very considerable immigra- 
tion to this country. Under the present intolerable conditions, 
emigration remains the only hope for the immediate ameliora- 
tion of our people. It has proved their salvation in the past, 
and it may yet prove their only recourse when the war is over, 
and when reason will contemplate the desolation which un- 
reason has wrought. 


Dr. Samuel Joseph, in his book on Jewish immigration, has 
demonstrated the interesting point that Jewish immigration to 
the United States is basically Russian Jewish immigration. For 
instance, from 1881 to 1911, of 1,560,800 Jewish immigrants, 
1,119,000 were from Russia. This considerable immigration 
movement from Russia is not due to the fact that our Russian 
brethren are shiftless, but is primarily caused by the anti-social, 
anti-liberal and anti-rational attitude of the Russian bureau- 
eracy, which has developed persecution of Jews to a fine art. 


The Kishineff Massacre of 1903 forced thousands of Jews 
to immigrate to the United States, a fact which is reflected in 
an immigration of 77,544 Russian Jews in 1904, the greatest 
number up to that year. With the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the outbreak of the ey tines and above all, 
of the Jewish massacres, the immigration rose, in 1905, 
92,388. 1906 was a vear of pogroms, and the immigration 
reached 125,324—the highest in the entire period. The diminu- 
tion in the numbers in 1908, reflects largely the relative change 
for the better that took place in the situation in Russia, with 
the beginning of parhamentary government, as well as the 
panic pana tant in the United States of the preceeding year. 
How great, still, was the need to leave, is shown by the fact 
that in spite of the panic of 1907, the number of immigrants in 
1908 was 71, 978. In all, during these five years, which form 
an epoch in contemporary Russian history, there streamed into 
the United States, half a million Russian Jews, constituting 
more than two-fifths of the total immigration for the entire 
thirty vears.... The foregoing figures and analysis are taken 
from Dr. Samuel Joseph’s book “Russian [Immigration to the 
United States”, pages 100-101. | “is 

Immigration has remained for Russian Jewry ‘the only sure 
outlet from misery, which they have borne beyond ordinary 
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human patience. The Kussian Jew loves the soil, is avid of 
culture and education, is enterprising industrially, and offers 
his loyalty to his government, as has been amply evidenced 
during this war, when, forgetting past wrongs, over half a mil- 
lion Russian Jews have enlisted in the Russian army, sacrificing 
their lives for their country. It is indeed ironic to contemplate 
that the Russian government has repressed the natural talents 
of the Jews living within its borders; has denied them even an 
elementary education; has surrounded them with subtle restric- 
tions; has deprived them of the opportunity to move freely ; and 
has, at discreet intervals, added physical injury to legal dis- 
abilities. | 


The future of Jewish immigration to this country is bound 
up with the future of the Jews in Russia. What are the in- 
dications today, regarding the attitude of the Russian govern- 
ment toward its Jewish subjects? 


Norman Hapgood, w riting in Harper’s Weekly, states that 
the best informed opinion is that Russia will do nothing for 
the Jews aiter the war. Israel Zangwill, writing with the most 
honeyed pen, is forced to admit that the Russian attitude toward 
the jews today, 1s a mystery .... Io quote his words: “One 
day we hear that the diabolical education system is to be swept 
away, the next, the black hundreds who were ready to embrace 
the Jews, are demanding that in conquered Galicia, the Aus- 
trian Jews should be hampered by the same educational re- 
strictions as in Russia proper, and that even their lands should 
be confiscated.” 


The reports that have reached this country as to the situa- 
tion of the Jews in Russia, are no more hopeful. And, it re- 
quires an invincible optimism to believe that the attitude of the 
Russian bureaucracy will change over night and give way to a 
rational and enlightened view-point. 


Emigration from Russia has been a forced mass movement 
of people driven to a freer country by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. If the Russian government does nothing to remove 
this factor, then it is reasonable to expect that once again will 
this country have to open the gates of liberty to a vast army 
of men, women and children, whose memories will have been 
charred by the misery and suffering which they have endured, 
and who will be seeking the freer spaces of this country for a 
chance to rebuild themselves industrially and spiritually. 


As regards immigration in general, that question is bound 
up with too many complex factors to admit of an easy solution. 
The general immigration for the first six months of this year 
shows that 121,816 new arrivals were admitted, while for the 
same period in 1914, 482,611 immigrants arrived—showing a de- 
cine of about 74 per cent. The immigration from Southern Italy 
and Poland shows the largest decline. During the period under 
discussion, 21,234 Italians arrived during this vear, while 71,695 
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arrived during the first six months of 1914; 1082 Poles arrived 
during the first six months of this year, while 35,190 Polish 
immigrants arrived during the first six months of 1914. This 
decrease has been caused not only by the fact that so many 
possible immigrants have been called to serve in the armies, but 
also because it has become practically impossible for able- 
bodied men to leave countries where their services might be 
needed. From countries where war service is voluntary, like 
Great Britain, the decrease has been much less. 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


As the high holidays approach, and we think of the profound 
sufferings through which our co-religionists in the war zones 
are passing, the tragedy of persecuted Israel becomes deeper 
and more vivid. What prayers will ascend to God from the 
millions of women who have seen desolation, endured physical 
want, and who have been unable to satisfy the cries of their 
little children for food. How terribly sublime will the Yom 
Kippur be to them. Their war experiences, which have shaken 
them to the very depths, will invest the high holidavs with a 
new meaning. The word “Zedakah” will attain a significance 
to them that it never had before. And, once again, as in pre- 
vious trials, there will turn to the Jews of America—to us—who 
are enjoying the blessings of a free country, and who have been 
permitted to pursue our occupations during the past year un- 
hindered and unharrassed. 

There is a wonderful opportunity confronting us to translate 
pious wishes into concrete deeds; to give to the word sympathy. 
a new meaning; to invest charity with a dignity and a nobtiityv 
which it has never attained before, and to show that our medita- 
tions during these high holidays will not result in religious 
ecstasy only, but in actual service to those men, women and’ 
children who suffer innocently, and who pray devoutly for help. 

We shall be able to render them a‘large service when the 
war is over, and they seek our hospitality. But now a more 
pressing and immediate service must be rendered them. We 
must enable them to live—only through our relieving them of 
destitution and hunger will we be able to prevent these high 
holiday prayers from being the funeral dirge of our brothers 
and sisters in Europe and Asia. 


THE NEED FOR A STUDY OF CONGESTION. 


It is singular that although the problem of congestion in 
New York City is one of the most important, the literature on 
it should be limited to one monograph written by Professor 
Pratt of the New York School of Philanthropy, some years 
ago. ‘True, many letters and items have appeared in newspapers 
from time to time, but these have doubtful value, and those 
few which may have some significance, like the letters of Dr. 
Moskowitz on the subject, are not easily accessible, since news- 
papers die on the day of their birth. 

When Professor Hourwich wrote his book “Immigration 
and Labor”, and had to take up the question of congestion, 
all he could do was substantially to quote from the monograph 
of Professor Pratt. This monograph contains an interesting 
analysis of industrial conditions in the metropolis, and of the in- 
dustrial causes of congestion in the population of New York 
City, but does not concern itself with the social or psychological 
aspects of the question. 

Regarding the relationship of immigration to congestion, 
Professor Pratt says: “Some students of the problem have dis- 
covered the fact that in the most congested districts there are 
to be found the largest proportion of aliens. The conclusion is 
then drawn that congestion is due to immigration. The best 
that can be said of this generalization is that it is indeed a hasty 
one. The tendency for people to group themselves together in 
a strange land is most natural. The newly arrived immigrant 
seeks his relatives—if he has none, he seeks companionship 
where he can understand, and where he may be understood. 
Irom this little nationality group he makes his start in the 
struggle of the new world. These steady accessions of newly 
arrived immigrants no doubt augment the crowded districts. 
But they are scarcely the important cause. Similar tendencies 
to congregation among immigrants are found in sparsely settled 
Minnesota and in the Dakotas, but we do not find congestion. 
The logical explanation is that there are other, and probably 
more fundamental causes at work.” 

If, as Professor Pratt believes, the tendency of people to 
group themselves is natural, then what does he mean by the 
statement that there are fundamental causes at work in conges- 
tion’ What are these causes. Furthermore to what extent is 
congestion an artificial condition: how far is it due to the fact 
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that most immigrants know little of the resources and extent of 
the United States; how much of it is due to misinformation re- 
garding employment opportunities in New York and other large 
cities; to what extent is it artificial since our government has 
no domestic immigration policy, by which it may enlighten im- 
migrants as to the superior living conditions and better indus- 
trial opportunities in other sections of the United States? 

There is need for a comprehensive study of the problem of 
congestion, viewed in the light of the experiences of the move- 
ment to distribute immigrants—a discussion which will realize 
the social implications in the problem and the proper methods 


for solution. 


A NEW LABOR CLEARING HOUSE. 


It is difficult to speak with enthusiasm of the new labor | 


clearing house which the City Employinent Bureau of the me- 
tropolis plans to create under the supervision of the General 
Superintendent of the Public Employment Bureau of this city. 

The Superintendent, Mr, Sears has been bravely facing the 
employment problem in New York since it became most acute. 
He has vision, energy and understanding. He has appreciated 
the many limitations of his Bureau, and has been compelled to 
witness the turning away of large groups of men and women for 
whom no employment could be procured by his Bureau. 

Why, then, should he attribute so much importance to a 
merely theoretical enterprise, of importance, no doubt, in or- 
ganizing employment opportunities within a restricted district, 
but of doubtful value in relieving unemployment? - Mr. Sears 
is so optimistic that he believes the new undertaking “may ai 
in warding off another period of wide-spread idleness this 
coming winter, for example.” Upon what facts is such a belief 
entertained, and does not such a belief, in view of the facts 
patent to all, indicate an inclination to turn the eyes away from 
reality. | 

The list of cities included in the proposed Eastern Labor 
Clearing House, is as follows: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 


Bridgeport, Elizabeth, N. J., Erie, Fall River, Hartford, James-_ 


town, N. Y., Newark, New Haven, New York City, Norwich, 
Conn., Pittsburgh, Providence, R. I., Richmond, Scranton, 
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Springfield, Mass., Trenton, Waterbury, Worcester, and the fol- 
lowing in Canada: Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Berlin, Brant- 
ford, Hamilton, London, Ottowa, St. Thomas, Toronto, and 
Walkerville. Assuming that an applicant at the new Bureau is 
informed that a position exists for him in Pittsburgh, Penna. 
He is destitute and has not the means to reach that city. What 
will the new clearing house do for him? It is the experience of 
those dealing with the unemployed, that the majority of job- 
less men, if not utterly destitute, are yet without means for 
travelling to another place of employment not immediately ad- 
jacent to the city of residence. Let ys assume, for the sake of 
argument, that out of thirty or forty available men for a job in 
another section, one is found able to pay his fare to that point. 
What happens to the other twenty-nine or thirty nine, equally 
fitted for the job, equally anxious to work, but who are without 
the railroad fare? This obstacle to labor distribution can only 
be solved as we have pointed out time and again—by the es- 
tablishment of a government mileage system, whereby worthy 
and destitute working men will be enabled to reach a place of 
employment. How such a scheme could be worked out has 
been described by the Division of Information of the Bureau of 
Labor; and until such a plan is adopted, we fear that the Clear- 
ing House Bureau will be more of an information department 
than an employment agency. 

“It is all very simple’, Mr. Sears says.. Yes,-on. paper. 
We are inclined to believe that the rapid growth of agencies, 
clearing houses, bureaus, bulletins, and shallow magazine ar- 
ticles on the question of unemployment create much confusion 
and misinformation in the minds of persons who have not dealt 
concretely with the problem. 


THE YOM KIPPUR OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


It is Yom Kippur evening. The crowds move in the direc- 
tion of the synagogues, and the spirit of the Kol Nidre seems 
to hang over the multitude, making the noise of traffic, the 
creaking of trucks, the rumbling of cars, seem like distant and 
ephemeral things. The unemployed have left the parks and the 
street corners; the immediate problem of work has been put 
into the background as the solemn hour of atonement ap- 
proaches. Near a tenement, however, a young and pale man 
stands in gloomy meditation. His clothes are tattered, his 
shoes torn, his face tired and worn out, and he stands looking 
out upon the moving crowd as though in a stupor. A gong 
suddenly cleaves the air, and an ambulance comes charging 
down the street. A women is lifted out; the hospital door 
opens, and our young man forgets his misery for a moment and 
looks out upon the scene. 


For six months he has known the humiliation of idleness. 
For six months he has accepted first the little crumbs of charitv 
from his friends, and then the little crumbs of charity from 
strangers. On this Yom Kippur evening, when it scemed that 
every Jewish man was destined for a communion with God, this 
young man was debating in his own mind, whether or not he 
should beg openly in the street. A bitterness surcharged his 
soul. Every unpleasant experience in his life carne back to 
him, magnified and distorted. His thoughts were taking, first 
a cynical direction, then an agnostic direction, and finally he 
thought of suicide. 

About a half a block away was an improvised synagogue in 
a hall, formerly tenanted by gay young dancers... . Suddeily 
he heard vibrating through the air the sublime note of the Kol 
Nidre. He listened to it, a wrapt expression on his face. The 
chant rolled forth majestically,—in its sublime and heroic notes, 
he felt stronger, he experienced a re-surge of hope—then a 
smile like that of a child stole over him—he remembered (the 
thing seemed simple) that it was proper to be hungry on this 
solemn night, that both rich and poor fasted—perhaps after his 
long fast and virgil, a miracle would happen. . 


And stealthily he entered the Synagogue and joined the 
worshippers. 
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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


States in its final Report :— 

“Workmen in large numbers go long distances in the hope 
of finding employment on the basis of a mere rumor and fre- 
quently find that there is either no work, or work for only a few. 
At the same time, the demand for labor in a given locality re- 
mains unfilled because the workers have failed to hear of the 
opportunity.” 

This unfortunate condition has been made the subject of 


frequent comment in the reports of the Industrial Removal! 


Office. 

It is known that while labor markets in seaport cities are 
_glutted, the labor needs of other sections like the South and 
~ Southwest are not adequately supplied. 

It is to relieve this artificial condition that the work of dis- 

tribution has been established. 

That work makes it a cardinal principle that the industrial 

system of this country can only prove healthy when labor flows 


freely into every section where it 1s needed. 


THE FALL SEASON 


There has recently been published a statement of this coun- 
try’s commerce showing a decided general improvement in busi- 
ness... The crops this year have been very good. 


Has your community shared in this upward tendency, and 
to what extent? 


What is the industrial situation in your community w'th 
specific reference to the problem of unemployment? 


Has the proportion of unemployment during the past six 
months exceeded the ratio during the six months of the proced- 
ing year? Are your representative factories and plants running 
to capacity, and if not, how does their output compare with that 
under normal conditions? 


What percentage of their regular help are your big plants 
employing? 


And what is their opinion as to future needs? 


This questionaire is submitted to you because we feel that 
no general account of industry does justice to the specific condi- 
tions obtaining in a given locality. 


In place of general statistics of exports and imports, specific 
data on local conditions provide us with more substantial weap- 
ons to work with. 


For example, every now and then your attention is called 
to an employment opportunity in your city, despite the general 
depression prevailing. 


We consider it an injustice to our worthy applicants if such 
opportunities , no matter how limited or isolated, are not taken 
advantage of. 


During the next few months we want to make every effort 
to find out the potential industrial opportunities in your city, 
and we have made it our slogan that our applicants shall not be 
made the victims of general conditions, but that in each and 
every instance, diligent effort must be made to find employment 
for them. 


Already, several communities have advised us that even 
though conditions still drag along, and they haven’t yet gotten 
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out of the haze of the depression, there is a demand in certain 
industries for certain classes of labor. 
How about your community ? 


It is well to remember that we deal with a human problem, 
and that it is up to us and to our communities to create posi- 
tions, that is, to turn prospective jobs into actual jobs. 


The busy season is here. We want to get busy. 
Will you help us? 


HOW A JOB WAS CREATED 


In 1905 there arrived in this country a young carpenter, a 
husky well set up man, keen and alert, ready to try his fortune 
in the new world. As he could not speak the language, he gra- 


vitated to the Jewish quarter of the Metropolis and there ac- 


quired those little bits of information and advices which go to 
make up the immigrant’s initial stock in trade. Naturally, he 
sought a position where immigrants are employed and found 
himself working on building jobs amongst a group of laborers 
who were continually shifted from.job to job because of the un- 
natural competition prevailing. He was a quiet and sober work- 
man who minded his business and managed to survive the 


competitive struggle and earn his $1,25 a day. Out of that he 


saved his pennies, and a year later, joined the union and pro- 
cured a position at $2 a day. During the panic year he was laid 
off along with thousands of others, but instead of being discour- 
aged, he set about to find any form of employment, and finally 
procured a position as a common laborer in the Subway. ‘There 
he earned $2.50 a day and continued saving his money until he 
was able to send for his family. By that time he had returned.-to 
his trade and everything promised well, when, to his great mis- 
fortune, his wife became ill and the doctor advised her that the 
New York climate was a menace to her health. Accordingly, 
the subject of this sketch scraped together all the monéy he 
could get, and with his savings, migrated to Butte, Mont. He 
was prepared to make all necessary sacrifices that his” wife 
might be well, and in Butte accepted work in the minés°as a 
carpenter. He prospered, earning as high as $5 and $6'a' day. 
His wife also improved and when everything seemed to ‘be welt 
established, she became very homesick, and over-estimatinig her 
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strength, and believing that she was fully recovered, she in- 
duced her husband to come back to New York, and again the 
family was on the trail to the Metropolis. Returned to New 
York, he again sought employment, worked on buildings, accept- 
ed jobs wherever he could find them, and again began to save 
up. In March of this year his wife began to ail again, and he 
came to this office, seeking an opportunity out of town. We 
communicated his record to several agencies, but owing to the 
unfavorable conditions prevailing, no position could be found for 
him. We advised him of this fact, and two weeks later he wrote 
us an urgent tetter, pleading in a simple and straight-forward 
manner that we do something for him, as his savings had vanish- 
ed and his family faced destitution. Again we took up his case, 
this time writing to other communities. Weeks passed and no 
position could be found. At last, during the middle of August 
our Pittsburgh representative advised us that if the appiicant 
could do rough carpentry work he thought that a position could 
be found for him in a small city in Ohio in a sheet and metal 
factory. In order to ascertain whether or not a position could be 
found there for him, we wrote to the concern in Ohio, but 
were advised by them that they were fully stocked with help. 
Once again, we took up the matter with Pittsburgh, and this 
time they advised us that they would undertake to find him work, 
if he would go without his family and would be willing to ac- 
cept any form of temporary employment until work at his trade 
could be found for him. 


He left for Pittsburgh in the middle of September. Two 
days after his arrival there, he obtained a position as carnenter 
and is now working in a good position, earning reasonably fair 
wages and having every chance for steady improvement. 


This case illustrates two things: First, that persistence 
wins out, secondly, that jobs may be found for good men if prop- 
er effort is made. 


| 


PLAN TO TEACH IMMIGRANTS AMERICANISM 


Recently, the Bureau of Naturalization, of the Department 
of Commerce has perfected plans, looking to the education of our 
immigrants in Civics and Citizenship, thereby helping to elevate 
the standards of citizenship. | 

The Bureau is animated by the proper spirit when it says: 
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~ “The making of a citizen insotar as the requirements of the law 
are concerned is no difficult matter, but to make a citizen in 
spirit, sympathy and loyalty, is a vastly different matter.” 


In order to achieve this higher purpose, the Bureau is fur- 
nishing educational material to all aliens who contemplate be- 
coming American citizens. As the declaration of intention is to 
be filed two years before the petition for final papers, and as the 
petition cannot be heard in less than ninety days after filing, 
there is a period of two years in which to work on one class of 
cases and of at least ninety days on the other class. 


This work indicates a healthy social conception on the part 
of those who have undertaken it. 


If the same sort of vision were applied to the handling or tne 
immigrant on his arrival and the securing for him the blessings 
of a steady position in healthy sections of the country, then the 
cultural work could proceed more smoothly, having a sound 
basis on which to operate. 


That American Jewry is also alive to the need for elevating 
the standards for citizenship, is indicated by the resolution adopt- 
ed by the National Association of Jewish Social Workers held 

in Baltimore last May, providing: 


“That a committee of five be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Jewish Social Work- 
ers to devise plans for encouraging naturalization and 
citizenship among Jewish immigrants; to collect data as 
to whatever educational propaganda is being made 
toward this end; and, if necessary, to arrange for the 
collation and distribution of material which will be help- 
ful in this work to the various communities throughout 
the country.” 


IS THE IMMIGRANT AN INTRUDER 


Fron time to time learned articles have appeared from the 
pens of essayists and sociologists, calling attention to the social 
dangers of a large immigration, and to the probable effect of 

such immigration on Americanism. The latest-contribution on 
this subject comes from Miss Agnes Repplier, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly. In the September issue of 
that publication she asserts that the immigrant is intrusive and 
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obtrusive; that he assumes that the country is for him, and in th 
ensuing uproar of Greek, Servian, German, Hebrew, French, ~ 
Italian and Polish, the swan song of the American is lost. 
”*\Where does the American come in?” she asks, “What place is 
reserved for him in the commonwealth which his heroic toil and 
heroic sacrifices moulded into what Washington proudly called 
‘a respectable nation’?” But that is not all. The indictment is 
a very long one. The author lists the mendacities of the Teuton, © 
the condescension of the Frenchman, the masterfulness of the 
Jew which “‘affronts our sense of decency” because he has “re-— 
ceived from us so much, and given us so little’ ”’. Furthermore, 
she is pained, because little boys of a Socialistic turn of mind 
refuse to salute the flag, because it is a military emblem. 

Mr. Herbert J. Seligman writing in the New York Evening — 
Post disposes of Miss Repplier’s doubts in the following 
language: 


“Ts it possible that Miss Repplier’s American is like 
those pretentious photographs newspapers sometimes 
publish—in this case a fuzz of noses, mouths, and eyes 
with the portrait of a Son or Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion emerging from the haze? And on the portrait of 
such a portrait are not writers and thinkers like Miss 
Repplier a bit proprietary about these United States? 
What of the historical sense which imputes to the early 
settlers only “high courage and heroic labors” to which 
“we owe law, liberty, and well-being”? What of inden- 
tured servants deported criminals, ruined second sons, 
slave-trading New Englanders, and the others to whose 
high courage and heroic labors we owe so much?” 


“Interloper! Intruder! One can imagine a mod- 
ern incarnation of an ancient spirit saying, let you that are 
not intruders, newcomers, or children of them, be the 
first to cast a stone. The distinction between new- 
comers and natives is a finer one than is drawn either 
casually in Political Oratory or equally casually 
in magazines and newspapers. For to draw it 
you must first decide whether you mean by newcomer 
one of different race than the one you conceive to be 
original stock, or merely a late arrival; and whether 

~ omodifications of the civilization of the supposed original 
bap Stock are assaults upon an established system or contti- 
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butions to an evolving social background. In what 
sense is the sentence true which Miss Repplier quotes 
from Mr. Horace Kallen’s admirable article in the Na- 
tion: “Only men who are alike in origin and spirit, 
and not abstractly, can be truely equal, and maintain 
that inward unanimity of action and outlook which 
makes a national life’: Does it mean that men of Eng- 
lish ancestery founded the nation and that only men of 
that tradition and that background of civilization can 
maintain American national life? Miss Reppher says 
it is part of our sentimentalism that “we see plainly 
what we owe to the Magyar and the Lewantine, but 
we have no concern for the Virginian and the Penn- 
sylvanian”. When does a Magyar cease to be a Mag- 
yar and become a Pennsylvanian? Or are descendents 
of English indentured servants and deported criminals 
more Pennsylvanians and Virginians than he? 


“Are the descendents of criminals jail-delivered 
from Austria more Californians than a recently natural- 
ized settler? Does it require three generations to make 
an American? Or is the taint of having immigrated 
after 1776 one that no tears can wash away? 


“It is a proper time to take measure of our national- 
ism when nations, whose men and women have sought 
our soul, are seeking the light of their own destiny 
through a rain of blood: to ask whether Americanism 
is a fact or a creed to maintain against other creeds; 
whether our civilization is a thing so finished and our 
national ideas, our Kultur, are ultimate verity”. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS ARE IMPROVING 


This is the emphatic answer to the question we raised in the 
September issue of our Bulletin, when we called upon communi- 


ties to take stock of their industrial opportunities. 


In response, Peoria, Illinois, has requisitioned us for a first 


class furniture upholsterer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. reports a great scarcity of machinists in that 


city and vicinity. 
Roanoke, Va., requisitions us for a shoe repairer. 
Bay City, Michigan, wants a window-washer. 
Anderson, S. C., needs two coat makers. 
In a city near Pittsburgh, an operator on furs is wanted. 
Columbia, S. C., can use three first class coat makers. 


Atlanta, Ga., has applied to us for a designer and cutter, who 


will earn from $25 to $30 a week. 


FILLING THE REQUISITIONS 


Here are the index cards before us, pinned on the Bulletin 
Board in our Application Room. 

Messengers of hope, they repose on the Board which has 
been empty for weeks. What an industrial barometer that 
Board is, and what a sad tale of unemployment, want and inse- 
curity its unwritten lines have told since the war started . 

But now things are growing brisk. Out of the lethargy of the 
industrial calm—an unnatural calm—these requisitions for help 
have come. 

In the Application Room, groups sit watching the Board. 
It is eight in the morning. Outside the crowd bloats and con- 
gests on its way to work. 

It is a snappy Autumn day. There is vigor in the air, and 
a clear crystalline sunlight, and our Applicants seem possessed 
of new energy—their faces alert, they fraternize and discuss 
sympathetically. 

And first the machinists—young men with finely chiselled 
features, grave or smiling eyes, robust frames, and hands that 
suggest work on the drill or lathe. They have brought refer- 
ences, answer questions clearly, and enthuse over the prospect 
of work. There are six—one a helper, another experienced in 
milling machinery, a third—combination of draughtsman and 
machinist; but each one with good record and each one indus- 
trially fit. We know that we have permission to select two men 
only—but all six are efficient. What shall be done with the 
other four? So we sift the six to three by eliminating the un- 
married men. ‘The family is in the background of our thoughts, 
and little children whom we imagine asking of their father on 
his return home: 

“Did you get work, Papa?” 

And we must eliminate one of the three. 

It is so difficult. Each looks wistful. Shall we determine 
according to the size of the families, or the period of unemploy- 
ment, through which the applicants have passed, or according to 
the number of relatives they have? Which test is fair? It is 
more than hard—this paring down; this comparative analysis of 
data when living men, offering their energies, stand before us 

. How about sending all three? flashes in our mind. Of 
course, the requisition said to start by sending two men at first, 
but perhaps the number mentioned is not arbitrary, and anyway 
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machinists are needed in that city and vicinity. Why not? It 
would be an ideal solution. Supposing we write our co-operator 
and tell him, of our dilemma, and how we solved it on the side 


of the women and children . ... Done... . The three 
Shall co .) sigan we pwrite ; 
Dear Mr. 


We trust that we have not exceeded our authority nor 
been mistaken in our judgment in sending you three ma- 
chinists in a batch. The three are robust men with 
good experience, excellent references and fine character. 
All are married and their families should spur them on 
to success. We hope they will make good in their new 
jobs. 


The three have made good. Not our judgment, but our 
faith is vindicated . . . . And what of the other three—the 
single men? In the discard, or in the cabinet files for future 
reference? Not by any means. We sat down and wrote their 
stories to half a dozen agencies and every detail of our machinery 
is being used in their behalf. And, while the letters are speeding 
on their journey, let us hope they will return with the song of a 
job humming on the rails. 

If the answers are unfavorable—then we will try again. 

A human proposition—don’t you see? 

And so it is with the squinty window washer—freckled, 
awkward, with light blue eyes and sturdy hand; and the stitch- 
ing tailors, who would rather bend over a machine than sit in 
the chair of idleness; and the upholsterer who is tired of var- 
nishing his own furniture. A human proposition—setting these 
men to jobs to make them contented and happy. 

And so, even if industrial conditions in general are bad, hang 
up your requisition card on our Bulletin Board. 


IMMIGRATION AFTER THE WAR 


In the issue of the New Republic, of Oct. 9., appears an edi- 
torial entitled “Immigration after the War”, the intent of which 
is to show that a large immigration may be expected when the 
conflict in Europe is ended. With this intent we cannot quar- 
rel; it is the significance attaching to the prediction that 'con- 
cerns us. For the New Republic is of the belief that a large im- 
‘migration must inevitably retard the process of assimilation and 
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complicate the already complex national problems with which 
we are confronted. 


It is a favorite superstition with sociologists that 
immigration is responsible for many of the maladjust- 
ments in our social and industrial life. They have never 
submitted their opinion to analysis, nor have they been able to 
demonstrate the causal connection between immigration and in- 
dustrial maladjustments. Prof. Issac A. Hourwich in his mas- 
terly treatise on immigration and labor, disposed of the bogie 
that immigration reduces the standard of living by showing defi- 
nitely that in those industries manned primarily by immigrants, 
wages have steadily risen and living conditions have constantly 
improved. His exposition of this fact has never been refuted. 


In contrast to the sociologists, it would be interesting to 
consider the contribution that immigrants hay made and are 
making to the solution of our social and industrial problems. 
This obverse side would reveal the immigrant as he truly is, and 
would remove from him the reproaches which should justly be 
levelled at state and government officials who have not the social 
vision to elaborate or to put into execution a rational industrial 
program and a common sense domestic immigration policy. 


More valid is the contention of the New Republic editorial 
that there will be a large immigration after the war and the 
reasons given are interesting. We quote: 


“Though dead men do not emigrate and maimed men who 
are incapacitated for self-support would be debarred, still the 
supply of able-bodied men and women, willing to emigrate and 
admissible under our present laws, has not appreciably diminish- 
ed. The losses to the industrial population of the emigrating 
countries have been far less than the casualty lists suggest. After 
the war, prisoners will be returned, while among the wounded 
the vast majority can be used in industry even though no longer 
available for warfare. The losses, though great, shrink when 
compared with the huge populations which furnish us our immi- 
grants. Before the war, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece, 
Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria and Turkey had a combined popu- 
lation of almost three hundred millions, and it is safe to pre- 
dict that their joint population will be considerably greater a 
few months after the conclusion of peace. Italy’s population, 
despite its huge emigration, grows continuously, and despite 
its emigration the Russian population increases by about two 
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millions a year. We have only begun to touch the vast rese1- 
voirs of men in the Balkans, in Asiatic Turkey, in Persia. Un- 
less all the populations of Europe and Western Asia are ab- 
sorbed in rapidly expanding national industries, there will be 
millions of men to spare for American factories . j 

“In the ravaged districts, and in those communities which 
will have passed under the rule of a hostile nation, the tempta- 
tion to emigrate will be even greater. Men who have lost their 
farms and businesses, who have had their entire economic life 
disrupted, are of the very stuff of which emigrants are made, 
and the men of races which have been conquered will seek to 
escape from the alien rule by taking ship for America. A large 
proportion, perhaps even a majority, of our immigrants, already 
come from races thus subjected. Our immigrants from Russia, 
are not Russians but Jews, Poles, Lithuanians, Germans, Finns 
and Letts. From Austria we receive Poles, Bohemians, Jews 
and Slovenians; from Turkey—as it was until 1912—there come 
to us Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, Montenegrins, Jews and Ar- 
-menians. However the cards are shuffled in the final peace ne- 
gotiations, however many the racial problems settled, new races 
are likely to be oppressed, and the flood of immigration due to 
general economic pressure and the complete destruction of the 
industrial life of millions will be swollen as a result of racial 
oppressions and racial hatred exacerbated by this war . a 


THE IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA REVIEW 


This quarterly is gaining in substance and interest. Dedi- 
cated to the advocacy of domestic immigration policies which 
will assist the newcomers in this country, it is constantly argu- 
ing its cause, and should, no doubt, aid in forming a public 
opinion favorable to progress in immigration policies. 

In the issue of September, 1915, there are numerous arti- 
cles of interest. Some of these plead for a better understanding 
of the immigrant, and such pleas become all the more timely in 
the light of recent criticisms of our immigrants and of the fears 
as to future large immigration. 

Mr. Lewis Rockow, in “The Unfulfilled Promise of the 
Promised Land’, eloquently addresses America :— 

“Throughout the organizm of your boundless pro- 
gress runs the life-blood of the immigrants. The modern 
pilgrims have opened your mountains, reaped your har- 
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vests, and developed your wildernesses. At the inspira- 
tion of a just principle they rallied to your national ban- 
ner; in the Civil War Irish loyalty and German 
thoroughness blazed forth in valiant spirits. In the war 
with Spain you were thrilled with the sense of your ‘' 
common nationality. In the recent siege of Vera Cruz 
the first four killed were of four alien races. The 
achievements of Nathan Straus for healthful living, 
of Carl Schurz for political purity, of Jacob 
Riis for civic righteousness will always bear wit- 
ness to the magnanimous zeal of the newcomers. The 
stock of the immigrants has changed, but the idealism 
of America has not altered. They, the immigrants, 
have with patriotic devotion served the Republic with 
body and soul.” 


“What has America given them for this devotionr—In the 
mines, in the labor camps, the immigrants are exploited, out- 
raged. You realize that it is the immigrants who are the vic- 
tims of your industrial accidents and your industrial injustice. 
It is the immigrants who were massacred at Ludlow, and whose 
lives were snuffed out in the Illinois mine disasters.” 


This is commended earnestly to the attention of the editors 
of the “New Republic’, whose editorial on Immigration has 
been discussed elsewhere in this bulletin. 


The Review also reports on the International Immigration 
Congress held in the month of August, 1915, in San Francisco. 
The Congress was held under the joint direction of the American 
Sociological Society, the Committee of One Hundred, and the 
Federal Council of the Churches in America. Under these aus- 
pices, a program was worked out, covering the economic, reli- 
gious, and political phases of the immigration problem. For the 
first time the Oriental immigration question was discussed. 


Rabbi Martin Meyer delivered an address on Jewish immi- 
gration, apostrophizing the Jew as the greatest possibility in fu- 
ture citizen-building. 

Mr. Simon J. Lubin, in an address on “The State and the 
Immigrant”, advocated a domestic policy of immigration for the 
protection of the immigrant from exploitation, and to open up 
to him educational and economic opportunities. He also advo- 
cated agricultural co-operation and rural credits as an aid in 
bettering the immigrant’s condition. 
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IMMIGRANTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


At the Immigration Congress referred to elsewhere, Mr. 
William P. Shriver delivered an address outlining in sketchy 
form present immigration conditions on the Pacific coast. Some 
of the facts stated are interesting. 


“The outstanding immigration groups in San 
Francisco are the Italians and Jews, with about thirty 
thousand each, exceeding the Irish and German-born 
elements. The main Italian colony, a well-advanced 
community, is unfortunately immediately adjacent to 
Chinatown and the “Barbary Coast”. A more vicious 
introduction of the Italian immigrant to American life 
could not be imagined. An approximation of 175,000 
immigrants in San Francisco was about evenly divided 
between the older or northwestern group and the more 
recent immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. 
This parallels conditions in our Eastern cities. 


The north coast states have received a heavy 

Scandinavian immigration. Washington has 75,000 
Norwegians and 25,000 Danes, largely settled in west 
Washington. The city of Portland locates about 18,000 
Scandinavians. But among these north Europeans 
there are well-developed colonies of Italians, 10,000 in 
two main groups in Portland, and 6,000 in Seattle. In 
Spokane an Italian publication announces that over 
%5,000 Italians live in the Pacific Northwest. This 
estimate seems over-sanguine. 
Among the coast states California alone in her new 
Commission on Immigration and Housing is taking up 
the protection, education, and general welfare of the 
immigrant in thorough-going ways.” 


RIGHTS OF ADMISSION 


(An Important Decision) 


In a unanimous opinion delivered by the United States 
Supreme Court on October 25th, 1915, the following important 
decision is handed down. Ali Gegiow and Sabas Zarikoew are 
part of a group of illiterate laborers who are applying for admis- 
sion to this country. They are refused admittance upon the 
ground that they are destined for Portland, Oregon, where labor 
conditions at the time make it impossible for them to obtain 
employment. The contention of the authorities is that under 
these conditions they would become public charges. It was 
held in the above-mentioned decision that immigration officers 
are not authorized to exclude an alien because in their opinion 
industrial conditions are bad and therefore he is likely to 
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become a public charge. Especially is this so where such con- 
ditions are asserted to prevail only in the city of the alien’s 


immediate destination. 


The natural growth of industrial conditions in America de- 
mands that the immigrant be permitted the greatest lattitude in 
the choice of his destination. 


That the labor supply in some communities exceeds at times 
the normal demands made upon it, is axiomatic. We appreciate 
that normal industrial conditions demand the untrammeled op- 
portunity of the immigrant to change his environment when in- 
dustrial conditions require it. For some time the immigration 
authorities attempted by administrative process to exclude im- 
migrants for causes not included in the Immigration Laws. The 
Exclusion Act is well defined upon the Statute Books. Yet, not- 
withstanding, they have refused admission to men and women, 
physically and mentally able, upon their unsupported informa- 
tion of industrial conditions supposed to exist in certain commun- 
ities. It was apparently on the assumption that a man who 
found himself in a community where he was unable to obtain 
employment, would choose to suffer hunger and want rather 
than move across the state line to a center where he might be 
employed. 


Our experience in the Application Room of the Removal 
Office points to quite a different conclusion. Each morning has 
its share of the newly arrived immigrant who has decided to leave 
the city for a more favorable environment. Roumanians, Gali- 
cians, Russians—all able-bodied men, waiting anxiously for a 
chance to move on to senters where labor is in demand. 

They have come to the United States with little or no know- 
ledge of our industrial conditions. What they require is infor- 
mation regarding conditions in other sections of the country. 
The Industrial Removal Office furnishes thousands of Jews with 
such information every year. The Department of Labor, realiz- 
ing the great necessity of supplying this information, has created 
the Division of Information. Every effort is made to stimulate 
migration from cities and towns to places where labor is in de- 
mand and the chances fur solving one’s individual problems are 
more favorable. 


Indeed, the successful growth and development of many, if 
not most of our cities, may be attributed in a large measure to 
the pioneer spirit of the men and women who were not content 
to remain in other centers where their own growth and success 
were limited or retarded by lack of reasonable opportunity to 
realize their legitimate ambition. And this is a phenomenon 
which may be observed in people of every kind and description. 
Native Americans, Italians, Jews, Russians—all of them original- 
ly immigrants from other countries, whose primary impulse in 


leaving their native countries was the desire for economic better- 
ment. 
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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a Knowe 
ledge ofthe program of distribution of immi-e- 
grants; to call attention to its profound social 
and economic significance; and to show its 
possibilities by a record and analysis ofthe 
work of the Industrial Removal Office. 


THE IMMIGRANT AND HOSPITALITY 


The immigrant who is admitted to our country occupies the 
relationship of a guest to us. Our duties as a Nation towards 
him are identical with obligations which we assume at the in- 
vitation of a friend to our home. We do not leave him to his 
own initiative, trusting that he will find his way about the house. 
We direct him, we make conversation, in short, we take upon 
ourselves a duty which demands our care and attention. 

Upon the Nation there devolves an identical duty towards 
the new arrival. The opening of our port of entry to the immi- 
grant does not, as is supposed by many, put an end to our obli- 
gations. Our hospitality demands something more than that. 
We are forced to recognize the fact that the newcomer has no 
information concerning our country...He knows nothing of its 
labor opportunities. He is a stranger in a strange land. 

If he is worthy of hospitality, he is also worthy of an oppor- 
tunity to reach the sections of the country which will offer him 
the greatest field for his industry and skill. The hospitality of 
Americans as individuals is envied and admired by our conti- 
nental friends. Is it possible that we have failed to inculcate that 
same spirit of hospitality in America, the Nation? 


PREPAREDNESS 


Preparedness, after a great deal of discussion pro and con in 
our national councils, has achieved the distinction of becoming 
the watchword oi our national policy. Legisiators and states- 
men have devoted enthusiasm and eloquence to the subject; 
editors have lent their impressive pens to the Cause, and the 
peopie, that large mass of the public, which constitutes public 
opinion, have adopted the idea with the characteristic tenacity 
with which it takes hold of a new movement. 

The term has taken a significance in the psychology of the 
mass, entirely militaristic. It has been used so interchangeably 
with expressions of a militaristic nature that it is now difhcult 
to restore the word to its normal place in the lexicon. 

‘There are, however, men and women who, because of their 
broad social vision and their great love for humanity place an 
interpretation on the word quite as important and no less bene- 
ficial. These far-sighted individuals believe that when the world 
conflict is over there will come to our shores, out of the carnage 
and slaughter, large numbers of people, making our social prob- 
lems more complex and numerous. They do not lose sight of 
the fact that there is a causal relationship between congestion of 
population and disease, poverty and unemployment. 

With the immigrating of the many thousands who likely will 
seek refuge with us when theterrible violation of the old: world has 
subsided, new problems will confront us. Preparedness of an 
adequate nature becomes imperative upon us, so that we may 
meet these conditions when they arrive. It must be construc- 
tive—there must be no loss of time—the plans must be well laid. 

_ The limitations which impose themselves on the activities 
of these soldiers in the cause of peace and humanity are very 
definite and real. They are inherent in any enterprise of a pri- 
vate nature, even those of the most altruistic order. They are 
problems which affect the social and economic tranquility of the 
nation, and by virtue of that fact should be made the nation’s 
problem. The nation alone can reach the highest efficiency in 
the solution of these conditions, because of the great facilities 
it has at hand. Private institutions can only hope to ameliorate 
the conditions as they affect a relative few that come within the 
scope of its work. 

It is gratifying to note that state and nation have of late 
taken up these problems with some degree of consistency and 
have pursued these welfare measures constructively and sys- 
tematically. 

One of the most promising government projects has been 
the establishment of the bureau of information and advice of the 
Department of Labor during the administration of the Commis- 
sioner of Commerce and Labor, Oscar S. Straus. Its aim has 
been to disseminate information among immigrants as to labor 
opportunities in the United States. Considerations of one kind 
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or another have retarded and hampered the proper development 
of the beneficial distribution of the immigrant to those sections 
where there is a demand for labor. 

Private enterprise which has shown the way as in 
the instance of an agency like the Industrial Removal 
Office which, since its existence, has distributed directly 
and indirectly, hundreds of thousands of immigrants into the 
interior sections of the United States, must be supplemented by 
a larger program in which the government itself will take the 
initiative. The laissez-faire policy which has resulted in the 
clogging of the large industrial centres with unemployed men 
and women—while at the same time there was a demand for 
labor in other sections of the country—must yield to a broader 
and more advantageous program of directing the newcomers to 
those sections of the country where there is a favorable market 
for their skill and industry. Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, born to the soil, have been permitted to waste their 
energies in industrial plants for which they were fitted by neither 
training nor inclination. This has resulted in a dead loss not 
only to themselves, but to the entire nation. 

The weight of authority strongly favors the belief that there 
will be a large influx of immigration when peace is established. 
The future alone holds the answer to this prediction, but regard- 
less of whether it is substantiated or otherwise, no one 
will disagree that the greatest source of strength in a 
nation, is a population well distributed,. making for balance 
and equilibrium. The Division of Information can be converted 
into a medium for the distribution of immigrants who will come 
after the war, such as no private philanthropic enterprise can 
ever hope to equal. Distribution of the immigrant as a govern; 
ment function with greater power to the Division of Informa- 
tion, would constitute a measure of preparedness in which all 
men and women, with the best interests of their country at 
heart, can join. 


A MENDER OF BAD SOLES 


For thousands of people Sunday is a day of rest. But for 
Sigmund, Sunday was merely another day of unemployment, 
just like Monday, or any other day in the week. 

Sigmund came to our application room not in the spirit of 
a man who believes he is about to ask for a service. Not at all! 
He was there to demand and command. We liked him for it. We 
are not interested in cases, but applicants, laboring men who 
have the self-respect that comes with honest toil. 

“T want a job,” he said in broken English. “I am a shoe- 
maker by trade, but I am not particular, I just want work, any 
kind, anywhere”. 

He spoke as if he meant it, this great big boy of 23. When 
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he showed us his hands, we read then, the story of his life. He 
had been working, ever since he was 10 years old; starting as — 
an apprentice to a cobbler, in some small village in Russia, Sig- — 
mund was strong, healthy and intelligent. His very physique cried 
out for the freedom to grow, Russia did not offer. 

He met opportunity half way, long before she even knocked 
at his door. In the short space of three years spent in this 
country he had operated his own shop, attended our night-schools 
and learned to apply himself to the modern methods of cobbling 
shoes, by machine. 

He commanded us, we were in a position to obey, so we 
hastened to carry out his orders. We had on file a requisition 
for a shoemaker in Greensboro, N. C., the wages were good, the 
shop offered an excellent opportunity for that very growth in 
search of which our applicant had come to this country. | 

His employer has already written us his approval and Sig- 
mund writes that he has at last what he has searched for in 
America ever since he arrived here. We quote from his letter: 

“No more living in a basement. I got a room, a 
fine room; its got a sink in it.” 


TELL-TALE TALES 


Mr. M. came to us after he had been out of work three 
months. His face was one of determination and intelligence. 
He wanted a job, and he got it. Our investigator found that 
he had received a university training abroad, and had specialized 
in chemistry. We had no chemist’s position for him, but he 
bad worked in a raincoat factory in the cementing branch of 
the business, and we had a requisition for a man who could fill 
that sort of a job, in Cincinnati. We sent him on, and now the 
agent writes us the following letter :-— 

“Abr. Mirkin, chemist from abroad and cementer 

on raincoats here who was sent here as cementer, has 

been employed as chemist these last two months. The 

head executive told me the other day that he is pleased 
_with him and intends to keep him. The size of the con- 
cern and the field-drug chemicals are sufficient reasons 

to think that the man is on the right road to a comfort- 

able future. He is getting now only $40 a month, but 

the fact that he is in his own sphere makes him happy”. 

IT'S OUR FAULL 

“I am married”, writes one of our former applicants, and 
“it’s your fault”. He is not blaming us at all—he is attempting 
to thank us. We understand our fortunate friend. 

Mr. R. came to our office discouraged and despondent over 
his repeated failure to secure a job. He had been out of work 
for five months, and his funds were nearly all gone. He was 
in need of work. He expressed his desire to leave the city at 
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a moment’s notice. A carpenter by trade, willing to work, he 
could find nobody that would employ him. 

Dayton, Ohio, needed carpenters. He was sent to that 
city. Simple, isn’t it? 

He became a boss carpenter, by hard working and saving. 

Now the romance. He came to New York, where his 
sweetheart lived—showed her he had made good—she consented 
to marry him—they returned to Dayton—and now he writes 
us—“it’s our fault”. 

A new light to the many responsibilities of our work. Very 
well, we will shoulder that too. 

A PROSPECTIVE VACATION 

Mr. D., his wife and nine children, live on a farm in Kansas. 
His children now have plenty of room to play in, his wife writes 
a letter of thanks that conveys a message overflowing with happi- 
ness and contentment, and Mr. D., our former applicant, is a 
successful farmer. 

What a contrast to the two rooms on Orchard Street, for 
which Mr. D. paid $10 per month, is the newly painted farm house, 
spacious and filled with the light of sunshine in Kansas. 

The new Kansan is no other than our applicant of two 
years ago who asked to be given a job at anything in order that 
he might feed his starving brood. We gave him one in Detroit. 
He was a ladies’ tailor. He prospered, saved, and bought the 
farm in Kansas. And now he writes us to come and spend a 
week or two with him. | | 

Thank you, we will take advantage of your kind invitation 
just as soon as we can. Believe us the fresh air will do us as 
much good as it has done you. 


IMMIGRATION AFTER THE WAR 


“Tmmigration after the war’ is the subject of an article 
written by Dr. Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigration 
at the Port of New York. The paper commences with the self- 
imposed query, “what. will be the effect of immigration after 
the war?” The answer to such a question can only result in 
conjecture, and yet, a prophecy based upon statistics and facts 
so easily accessible to the writer, and treated by a man so well 
informed as Dr. Frederick C. Howe, is well worth mentioning. 
We quote from the article: 

“The results of the war are a subject of conjecture. 
It is claimed by some that, irrespective of the outcome, 
European nations will gird their loins to repair the 
ravages of the war. They will prohibit emigration in- 
sofar as they can. Their energies will be devoted to the 
rehabilitation of their wasted places, to the planting of 
crops, the manning of mills, the rebuilding of roads and 
homes, and the re-establishment of industry. They 
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will struggle to regain lost markets and, under the 
militaristic regime that has been developed, state activi- 
ties will be carried to far greater lengths than ever 
before. There will be an organized effort to keep people 
at home. 

“By others it is claimed that millions will flee the 
old world to avoid militaristic conditions; they will seek 
to escape the burdens of taxation; they will be driven 
by want and despair to find a freer home in a new land”. 


Each of these conjectures has an element of truth in it. It 
is not to be supposed that the devastated depopulated powers 
of Europe will stand by and see their able-bodied men, what is 
left of them, depart in large numbers, at a time when they are 
needed most. After the slaughter and pillage there will come a 
period of reconstruction, when the cannon and bayonet will be 
laid aside for the trowel, the hammer and the saw. It is then 
that they will make every effort to retain its laboring population. 
They will use every method known to the politician and states- 
man ;—social legislation, philanthropy, better living conditions, 
even a higher wage scale, everything to keep the man who is 
able to work at home. There are some who believe that the 
wage scale in some countries will equal that of the U. 5. 


_ These efforts will have to contend with the state of affairs 
which exist in those countries now at war, which will, indeed, 
require all the artfulness and resourcefulness of the diplomat. 


_. Are we to presume that the able-bodied man fortunate 
enough to return from the trenches, unharmed, and able, to 
work, will be willing to stand by like a beast of burden and see 
himself saddled with an enormous war-debt? Many of the 
homes of soldiers are now turned to ashes, and_ their 
families, scattered like leaves, on the highways of the world. 
Under these circumstances there is little doubt that these men 
will not be willing to remain in countries which hold for them 
nothing but heavy taxes and memories of the miseries of the 
past. 


Then the experience of war does not make for industrial 
stability. On the contrary, the excitement of the trenches, blood- 
stained fields, and long marches, are not the elements which go 
to make up a psychology which longs for systematic duties and 
pursuits, but are the very ingredients of “Wanderlust.” 


America is the land which holds out the greatest possibili- 


ties. Is it not to be expected that they will flock to this country © 


in great numbers? We again, quote from the article:— 


“But while state action, the re-establishment of industry, and 
a labor vacuum will keep many men and women at home, other 
forces will be set in motion which drive them to this country. 
They may come in such numbers as to create the most serious 
immigration problem we have ever had, and one that will tax 
our sympathies and emotions far more than the individual cases 
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that now present themselves to the immigration authorities. 
In the first place, there will probably be from 6,000,000 to 
10,000,000 widows or dependent women left husbandless, father- 
less, and destitute by the war. Possibly twice as many children 
will be bereft of their providers. Many of them will have lost 
their homes; they will not be wanted by any of the contending 
nations. They will be an additional burden in the period of re- 
construction. Millions of these women and children have 
friends and relatives in the United States to whom they will 
extend appealing arms. This is especially true of Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Poland, Italy and the Balkans.” 


* * 2 x * 


“War is always hardest on the Jews. They have no voice 
in the government. They are subjects of personal and official 
persecution. And the centres of Jewish emigration are in the 
eastern war zone. Jewish immigration to this country is as- 
sisted, as is that of other nations, by friends already in the coun- 
try, who give generously to the oppressed of their race and have 
organized agencies for the distribution of incoming Jews and the 
finding of places of employment for them. The stories of Jewish 
outrages have quickened the ready sympathies of the American 
Jew, and undoubtedly when the censorship is raised and the 
stories of atrocities find their way to this country, Jewish immi- 
gration will be stimulated at a more rapid rate than ever before. 


Under such conditions as these all Europe may turn wistful 
glances to a country that is free from war and the hazards of 
war; to a land of political liberty and low taxation; and millions 
in Europe may clamor at the ports of embarkation in the hope 
of a new chance in a new world.” . 

* * * x * * * * 


“What shall we do about it? How shall we face this human 
appeal, the most pathetic that has ever confronted us; an appeal, 
too, that will be repeated from among the 13,000,000 foreign- 
born already in America and the 18,000,000 immediate descend- 
ants of those of foreign birth.” 


In sixteen years the Industrial Removal Office has distri- 
buted 75,000 Jewish immigrants to more than 1600 centres, cover- 
ing every state in the Union. Dr. Howe refers to agencies of 
this nature in his article. We are keeping in touch with every 
phase of the war situation in Europe which may affect the migra- 
tion of Jews to America. Our various co-operating bodies distri- 
buted throughout the country have been deeply interested and are 
closely watching the trend of affairs and the likelihood of a new 
influx of immigration after the war. 

This is more properly a governmental function. It takes 
time and money. The people have only begun to see the na- 
tional significance attached to the industrial distribution of the 
immigrant. Immigration after the war will ably emphasize the 
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importance of this work. In the meantime we shall proceed 
with our work of distribution, enlarging our scope as occasion 
calls. We are ready to answer pragmatically the question of the 
Commissioner, ‘What shall we do about it?” 

Jewry throughout the country must and will respond to 
the challenge of the Commissioner and by their active co-operation 
convert the many units in the scheme of distribution of Jewish 
immigration into one well regulated and efficient machine. 
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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a Know- 
ledece ofthe program of distribution of immi- 
grants; to call attention to its profound social 
and economic significance; and to show its 
possibilities by a record and analysis ofthe 
work of the Industrial Removal Office. 


CONSERVATION 


America has, in recent years, commenced a drastic cam- 
paign for the conservation of our national resources. We have 
conserved our beautiful woodlands from the ravages of the sel- 
fish lumber interests; the birds from the unmerciful slaughter 
of the huntsman. We have found cause to be proud of our 
wheat and corn crops, and various other increases in our agri- 
cultural production, but what have we done to improve our most 
useful of national resources—the country’s best crop—the im- 
migrant? Have we sought to conserve his energy, skill, and 
ability? Have we directed these attributes into channels where 
they could be of greatest use to the immigrant and the country 
of his adoption’? ‘True, our gates have been open and ready to 
welcome the strong, the able, and the fit to our shores; but once 
here, they are permitted to drift and shift for themselves. 
Strangers in a free land, they are expected to experiment with 
their skill and ability, sometimes giving the best part of them- 
selves, efforts which would add greatly to the spiritual and ma- 
terial welfare of our country, in pursuit of trades and industries 
for which they are neither suited by temperament nor intellect. 
Is it not time to direct this “crop” to communities in our country 
which require their services; to direct their energies into indus- 
tries for which they are fitted by ability and skill? “Oaks from 
little acorns grow”—birds propagate their species. Americani- 
zation is a process of evolution. Let us, then, remember that 
conservation of the ability and energy of the immigrant is con- 
servation of an ever increasing New America. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


The third annual report of the Secretary of Labor to the 
President of the United States, is indeed sufficient evidence of 
the fact that industrial distribution has grasped our national 
consciousness. Secretary W. B. Wilson, Commissioner of 
Labor, devotes a great part of his annual report to the question, 
and makes some very interesting as well as useful suggestions 
in the furthering of a good work. The Commissioner reviews 
the progress made by the Divison of Information since 1907, 
the year of its inauguration, citing some very effective instances 
where its function proved of immediate service to the working- 
man and acted as a channel of relief, for an economic condition 
which would have meant, for instance, in the Salem case, dire 
distress and perhaps social disorder. 


The harvesting season has always been the cause of a great 
deal of trouble in Oklahoma. The “Division” proceeded upon 
the “supply and demand” theory to systematise the work in 
that field. They issued a bulletin, stating the wages per diem 
to be paid to the harvester, the number of hands required in 
that section, the length of time, approximately, that the work 
would take. In speaking of this case, the Commissioner in his 
report says :— 

“Anticipating the embarrassment, loss, and suffer- 
ing to which unemployed wage earners have long 
been exposed by irresponsibly advertised opportuni- 
ties for farm work at harvest time, the department 
was careful to phrase the foregoing bulletin so as to 
put applicants on their guard with reference to wages, 
to the probable period of employment, to the character 
and circumstances of the work offered, and to the re- 
sponsibility of the persons promulgating the call. 
Also a bulletin withdrawing the previous one was 
sent to postmasters when the department was ad- 
vised by local authorities of a sufficient supply of 
workers... And there is no reason yet known to the 
department for supposing or suspecting that appli- 
cants who gave reasonable attention to the details set 
out in the bulletins were in any wise misled to their 
disadvantage. It is possible, of course, that some 


among the more belated applicants reached places of 
demand after the demand had been supplied. If so, 
their misadventure, if not their own fault, was due 
to the newness of the system. As it develops, the 
department expects to guard more and more effective- 
ly against creating local over-supplies of seasonal 
workers.” 


An even better example of the service that this bureau 
has been able to render in cases where there is an immediate 
need for relief in a situation created by conditions over which 
the workingmen and women have no control, is the unemploy- 
ment to which twelve thousand wage earners were subject at 
the time of the Salem fire. In discussing this case, the report 
makes the following comment :— 


“Having directed the facilities of the Division 
of Information to the relief of wage-earning victims 
of the disastrous fire of June 25, 1914, at Salem, Mass., 
the department demonstrated its ability to assist wage 
earners thrown out of employment and made homeless 
by public calamities, and to do so without displacing 
or otherwise injuriously affecting othe: wage earners. 
Upon receipt of an application of the local relief com- 
mittee the department notified 695 manufacturers of 
boots and shoes and 918 manufacturers of cotton tex- 
tiles—some by telegram and others by letter—in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and the New England States of the industrial 
circumstances at Salem, and asked if employment 
could be offered. The replies were numerous and 
gratifying and in their results so far helpful that from 
July 14th the number of unemployed at Salem rapidly 
dwindled. The Chief of the Division of Information, 
acting under the direction and supervision of the De- 
partment of Labor, went in person to Salem, where 
he was welcomed and aided by the relief committee 
at Salem and the Massachusetts Free Employment 
Bureau at Boston, to which all responses to the de- 
partment’s telegrams and letters mentioned above 
were sent. The railroads also assisted by furnishing 
transportation to the sufferers as fast as employment 
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for them was found. In order to avoid industrial 
conflict and misunderstanding, such as not infrequent- 
ly occur in similar emergencies, representatives 
of labor organizations in the trades affected were 
invited and came into cordial co-operative rela- 
tions with all others concerned in the matter. Of 
about 12,000 wage earners in Salem who lost their 
homes by the fire, about 3,670 were also thrown out of 
employment as the direct result of the fire, which to- 
tally destroyed 20 factory plants and about 3,000 
homes.. Not less than 1,500 places are reported to 
have been opened through the action of this depart- 
ment into which these unfortunate wage-workers 
could fit at once.” 


We have always felt that the function of distribution was 
a national one rather than the undertaking of private or philan- 
thropic organizations. It is known how effectively the Industrial 
Removal Office has treated with the subject. But the limita- 
tions of private institutions are clearly apparent, as the instances 
cited in the third annual report of the Commissioner clearly 
shows. Situations like those of the Harvester and Salem cases 
can only be met by state or national action. In this respect, it 
is interesting to note the recommendation made by the Commis- 
sioner to the President for the utilization of public lands. He 
says :— 
“It will not be enough to hunt “manless jobs” for 
“jobless men”. Any efficient public employment ser- 
vice of a national character must go beyond that. Un- 
less it does, “manless jobs” giving out while “jobless 
men” remain, the causes of involuntary unemploy- 
ment will continue to express themselves to the great 
prejudice of the wage-workers of the United States 
and consequently to the harm of all industrial inter- 
ests. In my opinion, therefore, the labor-distribution 
work of this department should extend to some such 
development of the natural resources of this country 
as will tend to make opportunities for workers greater 
than demands for work and to keep them so.” 


We would suggest to our readers who are interested in the 
question of immigrant distribution, the reading of the third 
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annual report of the Secretary of Labor. The immigrant 
us, itor ‘a jones time, ‘been periitteu)’ to’ | waste’ his 
ability, his skill and energy in experimenting in communities 
that had already been overcrowded with job seekers, and in in- 
dustries for which he was neither fitted by training nor incli- 
nation. We feel that such government institutions as the Divi- 
sion of Information and the Department of Labor ought to be 
given every opportunity to grow and become efficient servants 
for the public good. 


As we have said before, the Division of Information can be 
converted into a medium for the distribution of immigrants who 
may come after the war such as no private or philanthropic 
enterprise can ever hope to equal. There is no doubt in our 
mind that this is the aim of the present Secretary of Labor, and 
to the accomplishment of this end, we are willing to lend our 
best efforts and co-operation. 


MESSAGES OF HOPE 


As if to substantiate the statement of our President that 
industrial depression was psychological rather than real, we 
are the recipients of a letter from Cleveland, Ohio, which calls 
upon us for skilled machinists, and one from Milford, Conn., 
which requests us to send them skilled brass workers. Surely, 
there must be other communities which, if they but look about, 
could find a similar need for workers in the industries of their 
city. There is many a man in New York who finds himself at 
this time jobless and penniless, who would welcome such news 
with the gratitude of an individual who has been saved from a 
watery grave by a life-line thrown to him by someone who had 
_ witnessed his predicament. - 


The smaller communities of our country ought to be prosper- 
ous at this time, and with prosperity, there surely is a greater 
demand for labor. It must be, then, that some have not taken 
cognizance of the growth of their communities within the past 
year. 


These messages of hope from the states of Connecticut and — 
Ohio ought to be increased many fold before the month is over: — 
We are expecting to hear from other centres, news of a similar 
character. Lest you forget, these are life-lines to men who are 
sinking, perhaps, in the mire of economic necessity, and are 
rapidly losing faith in the hope of the future. 


HOW WE RESPONDED TO OHIO’S REQUEST 


F. was a married man. He had been unemployed for eight 
months; his family consisted of seven—F., his wife, and five 
children. F. had made every effort to obtain work. The land- 
lord, his hungry chiidren, his distressed wife, were the forces 
which made him hunt a job from early morning to late evening. 
He called at our office several times during the week——-each time 
received the answer that we had nothing for him. Cleveland, 
Ohio, wrote us at this time, requesting a skilled machinist. We 
did not wait for F. to call on us again; we communicated with 
him immediately. F. came the following morning. His droop- 
ing spirits seemed to have left him—-our letter was a message 
of hope. We informed him of the job in Cleveland, telling him 
he could go immediately. He did not hesitate. Work to him 
meant an end to the dire want and distress which unemployment 
had caused him. He grasped the opportunity, in truth, like one 
who had been thrown a life-line. Cleveland had saved a family! 
F. writes us that he is doing well, and his letter, joined in by 
his wife and five kiddies, abounds with appreciation and grate- 
fulness. | 


BROADER INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE IMMIGRANT 


There has been a growth of manufacturing, under the stim- 
ulus first, of foreign orders, and then by a greatly increased home 
demand, to a level which, in some trades, exceeds all previous 
experience, as in the steel trade, which is now more active than 
ever in the past. 


America, through the assumption of new channels of trade 
and finance, and by a part in world trade more in keeping with 
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the country’s great resources, and by the widespread increase of 
foreign commerce, has taken an international position in the 
world market. 


There has been a revival in American ship building, which 
has filled all the country’s shipyards with orders for a year or 
more ahead. This growth in our manufacturing, shipbuilding, 
and our new position in the trade world, means greater oppor- 
tunities for such immigrants as may come to our 
shores after the world conflict in Europe has subsided. There 
ought to be no hardship in finding jobs for those new arrivals, 
if, as they come to our shores, they will not be permitted to 
crowd into the congested cities of our country, but will be per- 
mitted to profit by a scheme for systematic distribution of the 
immigrant into communities in the interior, where the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining a job and social growth will be greater 
than in the already overcrowded large cities of the United States, 


IS AMERICA’S GROWING PROSPERITY PERMANENT? 


Prosperity in 1916, contrary to the view mistakenly held in 
some quarters, is not dependent upon the war. The United 
States has been passing through a period of relatively lean years, 
and the fat years were about due. To this country, and in these 
times, the war has brought opportunities which probably would 
have come without the war. Possibly they would not have come 
just at this time, nor in such profusion, except for demands 
which all the warring countries have made upon us, because of 
their own inability to devote their energies to production. 


The conditions which have yielded opportunities have not 
been entirely free from the difficulties of the kind which are 
incidental to delay deliveries in important trades. But these 
have been but flies in the ointment. The increase in wages 
have, no doubt, been fully justified by the great increase in pro- 
fits. Prices of other things, as well as labor, have risen—not an 
unmixed blessing, but labor’s demand for goods is_ greater 
despite the rise in the cost of commodities. Prices have risen, 
but profits have risen still more. These are facts as we find 
them today. gs . 


What of the future? If it were true, as some are disposed 
to believe, that our present prosperity is due almost exclusively 
to the war, and that after the coming of peace this prosperity 
will end suddenly and disasterously, then, indeed, we are but 
little better off, but that is neither certain nor probable. None 
of these things would be lost to us were the war to end to- 
morrow. They would, indeed, be ours in a greater fruitfulness 
were it to end tomorrow, for to prosper in our trade we need to 
sell as well as to buy and to sell we must have solvent customers. 


The new immigration which we are justified in expecting to 
come to our shores after the war will be the means of working 
the already established factories and workshops, while in Eu- 
rope, enterprise there, will be under the necessity of reconstruct- 
ing means and powers of production. To the immigrant, this 
country will offer a future such as America has never held out 
to him before. His co-operation will be necessary, and there- 
fore appreciated by the manufacturers of this country. There 
is little doubt that with the greater operation of industry and 
the increase in profits to be derived from our new position in 
the world trade, there will also come a corresponding rise in 
wages. ‘This will be necessary in order to compete with Euro- 
pean powers, who will make every effort to keep its able-bodied 
workingmen at home. 


The conclusion will already have been drawn, we are con- 
vinced, that we are in a period of advancement, of which so far 
only the earlier stages have been passed. What effect the end- 
ing of the war may exert temporarily upon the position of this 
country none can foresee very clearly. What does seem estab- 
lished is that our present prosperity, while greatly stimulated by 
demands arising out of the war, is far from being wholly de- 
pendent upon those factors. Not upon the continuation of the 
war hangs the fate of our trade at home and abroad, but rather 
on our own industry, our foresight, and our willingness to co- 
operate to the end that the opportunity which is now offered 
us, the greatest ever offered to labor and capital in any country, 
may be profited by us to the fullest measure. 
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REPORT OP VHE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OR \THE 
INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL OFFICE FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 831, 1915. 


PA RAGE 


The Industrial Removal Office closes the sixteenth year of 
its existence under the most unusual conditions which have ever 
confronted it. The check on our activities caused by the indus- 
trial depression that came with the panic of 1907 affected our 
work to a considerable extent, but at no time have the limita- 
tions surrounding the work of distribution been greater than 
during the year just closed. 


The work of distribution is so closely allied with the ques- 
tions of immigration and industry, that any recession in the 
former, or depression in the latter, at once reacts upon the work. 


With the beginning of the European conflict, the volume of 
immigration to this country dropped to a level never before 
reached in the past two decades. During the fiscal year 1914 aliens 
to the number of 1,218,480 emigrated to the United States. 
During the decade of which 1914 was the close, the yearly im- 
migration averaged 1,012,194. With the fiscal year 1915 and its 
unusual conditions abroad, immigration dropped to 326,700. In 
1914 there was a Jewish immigration to the United States of 
138,051, but in the year 1915 this number decreased by 81%. 
Herein is presented one cause not requiring much commentary 
for the decrease in the number of persons distributed by this 
office. 


But there were others and contributory causes for this de- 
cline in our work. The European conflict resulted in a profound 
industrial depression in this country from which it did not begin 
to recover until the latter part of 1915. 


To these limitations upon our work, formidable in them- 
selves, there was added another, also due entirely to the war, 
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namely, the very considerable curtailment of our finances. 
These three factors formed an insuperable barrier to the attain- 
ment of anything like an approximation of our activities prior 
to 1915. 

Unquestionably, however, the financial limitation constitut- 
ed the most serious check upon our work. For,, despite the 
largely decreased immigration, and notwithstanding the reces- 
sion in industry, a considerably larger number of persons could 
have been sent away by the office, but for the inadequate means 
available for the purpose. 


The number of persons who applied at the office for removal, 
exceeded by far the number which was eventually sent away. 
Among the former there were many robust, capable workers, 
skilled and unskilled, for whom employment opportunities were 
not lacking, but which could not be availed of because we 
deemed it our first duty to apply our limited resources to the 
removal of family groups, the reunion of women and children 
with their heads already established in an interior community, 
or of persons whose friends in the interior were so favorably 
situated as to make it reasonably certain that with their aid the 
applicant would be placed in employment and become self-sup- 
porting. 

Nevertheless, the office was enable to send away, as original* 
or direct* removals, 17% of the total number of persons removed 
during the year. 


It is perhaps in place to say that in quite a number of in- 
stances where the office was not able to defray any part of the 
expense necessary to place its worthy applicants in available em- 
ployment, the information, nevertheless, was placed at the dis- 
posal of persons who themselves could avail of it. 


Worthy of mention and commendatory of the character of 
the men who were sent away by us, is the rapidity, as in previous 
years, with which they succeeded in the places to which they 
were sent. This was best evidenced by their speedy reunion 
with their families. Their letters to us express gratitude for the 
opportunity vouchsafed them to settle in the interior, which 
offered them, for the first time, not only reasonably steady em- 
ployment, but the chance for individual growth. 

SEE ELE ENA add ales Aba ERE. ACLS Mme 


*original or direct removals—mean placing an applicant in em- 
ployment in cities selected by our office. 
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The 1821 persons distributed by the office were sent to 241 
cities and towns in the United States. Of great interest in con- 
nection with this, is the fact that of these places, not less than 
50 were points to which the Removal Office had never before 
sent any applicants. This brings the total number of points 
reached by the Removal Office, in the 15 years of its existence 
to 1701 places. 


In the foregoing paragraphs of this report we have set forth 
the causes which resulted in the decreased activities of the 
Office. The management, however, was not content to accept 
the inevitable and to await the return of more normal conditions. 
Instead, it saw an opportunity for no less great service in the 
campaign inaugurated by the American Jewish Relief Com- 
mittee for the collection of relief funds for the millions of Jewish 
sufferers in the war zone. With the consent of his Executive 
Committee, the manager tendered his services to the American 
Jewish Relief Committee which that organization gladly accept- 
ed—and since January, 1915 he has acted as Assistant Secretary 
of that Committee. Our entire staff gladly volunteered its aid 
in this tremendously important movement, and our offices be- 
came the headquarters of the Relief Committee, from which the 
work of propaganda and organization was and continues to be 
carried on without any expense to the American Jewish Relief 
Committee, except for necessary clerical help, stationery, print- 
ing and propaganda material. 


The year 1916 opens with little, if any perceptible change 
in the conditions which confronted us in the beginning of 1915. 
In one respect only has there been a change for the better. In- 
dustrial and employment conditions have improved considerably 
in this country, and factories and mills are once more on the 
road to normal output. The unemployment so prevalent a year 
ago, is gradually diminishing, and prosperity, more or less elu- 
sive since the panic of 1907, bids fair to become a more perma- 
nent visitor. This gratifying improvement would ordinarily 
mean much to the many unemployed applicants who continue to 
seek our aid in getting employment elsewhere. In measurable 
degree this needed aid will not be denied them, but until there is 
an abatement in the great European upheaval, the financial limi- 
tations which it has imposed upon our work, will render difficult 
a larger activity, commensurate with the increased opportuni- 
ties for labor. 


Pending the time when world peace shall again be a reality, 
it is our duty to apply ourselves energetically, not only to the 
actual work of distribution of as many of our applicants as our 
means will allow, but to the no less important task of keeping 
intact and fortifying in every possible way, the agencies and the 
communal forces of the country, for the proper absorption of the 
immigration which may come to these shores after the termina- 
tion of the war. 


It may be that the treaty of peace which shall re-establish 
amity among the nations of the earth, will contain provisions, 
bestowing greater political and religious liberty upon our co-re- 
ligionists in Eastern Europe. In this event, the urgency to mi- 
grate to America, to escape persecution, will grow less strong. 
For their sake, we devoutly hope that this may prove to be true. 
However, this is at best but conjecture, and it would be folly to 
rely on it unduly or to omit those measures of proper organiza- 
tion which, no matter what the developments, may render us 
equal to the situation. 


This is the key-note of the message to which this report is 
devoted. To heed it, and to act with forethought and wisdom, 
is but to insure the best interests, not only of those of our people 
who are the objects of our devotion and striving, but of our- 
selves, and last, but not least, of our beloved country. 


To our co-operating agencies throughout the United States 
and to the unselfish men and women who make the work of dis- 
tribution possible, we are now, as always, under deepest obliga- 
tions. 

Respectively submitted, 


REUBEN ARKUSH, Chairman 

ALFRED JARETZKI, Vice-Chairman 
NATHAN Biyur, Secretary 

Cyrus L. SULZBERGER 

EUGENE S. BENJAMIN 

Max SENIOR 

JacoB FurtTH 

Lucius L. Solomons 

Davip M. BressiER, General Manager 


New York, December 31, 1915. 
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SLATISTICAL REPORT: OF 1821 PERSONS SENT TO 241 CITIES 
DURING THE YEAR 1915. 


DISTRIBUTION By STATES. 
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ARGENTA ALBION RAVENNA 
DECATUR 
ALIFORNIA PENNSYLVANIA: 

‘ee ataane MINNESOTA: ARNOLD CITY 
ReRoiey HASTINGS. EpGEWwoop PARK 
VENICE MISSISSIPPI: pprree 

FLORIDA: Semen: Sra enote 

New AUGUSTINE MISSOURI: 

GEORGIA: LEEDS Saree DAKOTA: 
ALMA MONTANA: Bein ceteee 
COCHRAN SUMATRA Mounp City 
cae NEBRASKA Recah 

Scotts BLUFF 
TENNESSEE: 

ILLINOIS: NEW YORK: CLEVELAND 
GENESEA GROTON 
MADISON — OLIVEREA UTAH: 

Oak ParRK WESTFIELD SALINA 

INDIANA: NORTH DAKOTA: VERMONT: 
ELKHART ELGIN WEsT RUTLAND 

KENTUCKY: Be eG, WISCONSIN: 
Hay Seton ee 

, MA: 

SES Maen Atokn. WYOMING: 

Cap MaNncuM Iowa CENTER 
GRETNA OREGON: CUBA: 
West Waco ROSEBURG. HAVANA 
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ETHNIC CLASSIFICATION. 
Pe 
ee 


FUSS SEALERS ite: iid rE ot 13883) Turks iia sie) ee 10 
Pelistriania (honest. Ania sah e 154°.) Germans: sae rca nd ste eees 9 
Hungarians RMN eee a tuns gt) 98 Greeks i ju so te othe) Wb Yeitar ke Ve Val val @ vet ene eter ate 5 
mBmettoasis yal viet tae vn eae Pa. 76 English crocenes (wane tena fi 
- j WEdES on) U ean eee 3 

QUMANIANS PS eum nin ae 59 Egyptians) ini mie ares ae 1 
Palesinians Wn cng ey tains oe 14 Tntat 1821 


*Russians constitute about 77% of the total number sent. 
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TABLE No. 4. 


SHOWING PERSONS SENT TO JOIN PIONEER REMOVALS. 


EE ———————_——_—__—_____________ TIE 


1915 
Persons Per Cent. 
Sent as original or direct removals.............+-- 303 16.7 
Sent to join head of family previously removed.... 164 9.0 
Sent to join friends or relatives previously removed /2 3.9 
Sent to join friends or relatives on request........ 1282 70.4 
FU GRALN ci) « sletln cia hornets 1821 100.00 
TABLE No. 5. 
OccUPATIONAL STATISTICS. 
—————— a 
Total wage earners for 1915) ...... ccc eee e eee erence enter ene eeeeeees 707 
Total wage earners for 1902-1915* ...... cee eee e eect teen ee eee eens 35,505 
Total occupations for 1915 ...... cece ccc e tects err e rece esewereneseees 134 
Total occupations for 1902-1915 1... .. cece eee tee ener renner e ees 354 
INDUSTRY |} 1915 | Per Cent | 1902-1915 | Per Cent 
MANUFACTURING | 
A ahaa ira hh a ee 37 Ban ti 3337 9.4 
BNE AU REE RRS hs hye plcicls winiena ta wie lee Since 47 6.7 3455 9.8 
Re LS a ety aaa. c ia o'b ela ele a> ba» Be 44 6.2 2827 8.0 
Printing and Lithography ....... 16 2.2 374 1.0 
IRE CLC IIS fia siden iste wise’ «a 232 32.9 8043 oak 
ME TEO CMe te tite! s ven lsu aa aielaha Sd 35 49 2518 7.0 
TREACY utes otra ian clas hip ieig ald ats! de pea 5 8 245 7 
MME OL ATICOUS 1 i Wiis eis eral dels ssi lorein late ea Be 805 2.3 
Non-MANUFACTURING 
PPE LIATEOUS Vir tlcic df oetnc cen 40's 40 5i7 815 2.3 
Men without trades and peddlers. 165 23.3 10270 28.9 
POTTER a hah. ce va\s cole a kaos d's\ ols 3 4 471 1.3 
Small dealers in food stuffs .... 9 | 1153 | 3.2 
Office help, professionals, etc. ... 53 75 1192 3.4 
GRU orl seks sae 707 EE OOUO: |i d5a05 0) -2400,0 


*Figures for 1901 are not available for compilation. 
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Fifteen additional occupations are listed in the year 1915. These have 
not been represented before. 
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TABLE No. 6. 


SUMMARY OF 15 YEARS’ WORK OF THE REMOVAL OFFICE AND 
ITS BRANCHES IN PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON. 


Ceo oee eee e eer er ee ee crcmes ured rqmer-exPuSr Qos SxRIPC Ha AER SERVIS SES)R SET ODT CS-STURESCESDR TSR ELS Sb SUE AD 2 SWS BO SVP BAAS RE TE UE PSR BY CE EY PEED EEE SIE ESTE, 


Married : Unmarried 
Families Families men whose Married men and 
YEAR removed removed to families men with women 
with head join head remained _families (all wage 
in N.Y. in Europe earners) 
ROO i Sek | 89 104 | 179 | 269 | 628 
1 1, 118 237 | 249 | 545 | 1053 
POO Sac hone 345 346 | 318 | 983 | 1328 
DOO ce eg Giant 327 400 222 | 2081 | 1082 
OS Nees ic than 374 406 | 144 | 1706 | 1354 
LOOGUNE RS sets 604 423 | 167 | 1264 | 1628 
LOO Faas e ue dies 635 424 | 243 | 1369 | 2178 
BOOS Tis eee 451 428 202 | 511 | 1195 
LODO ii sie 4 my 311 96 | 292 | 689 
DOT yong i 363 345 114 | 389 | 761 
ALE ORO fe 366 377 107 | 288 | 618 
1) POR aang mba 589 | 456 | 493 | 1401 
1A 9S Pee Mea | 288 614 597 | 912 | 1707 
1 AOE ante eae | 186 376 307 | 350 | 806 
DO iain 106 gy 149 | 96 | 406 
Moatal age 4925 ishipvon URE Hs eo Lowi 548 | 16834 
Famies: removed with headin anne a sic Ga ean ly aaa 4925 
Bamiles ‘removed to join dread nin aae eam are Ratna eta tae ee 5607 
Total number of ‘families removed Wie yet eeideee se eee 10532 
Number of individuals comprising above families ...................0. 39588 
Married men with families remaining in N. Y. or Europe ............. 15098 
Unmarried ‘men: and (women! Wi )) Levee aud ea aie ice ke bn a eae 16834 
Total number of mdividtials a ewer eee ee ee see 71520 
Of: these, there were adult wage, earners ih ciaumickice sce k aken 36857 
Total number distributed by the Philadelphia Branch ........... 2459 
Total number distributed by the Boston Branch ................ 2576 
Grand DPotats 3 cep sk" Ian eI en care no te 76555 
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DISTRIBUTION 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN 


ISSUED BY 


INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL OFFICE 
174 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 


Vol. 2 MARGH, 1916 No. 8 


This bulletin is designed to diffuse a Knowe 
ledge ofthe program of distribution of immi-e 
grants;to callattention to its profound social 
and economic significance; and to show its 
possibilities by a record and analysis ofthe 
work ofthe Industrial Removal Office. 


PATOL ELT: 


WHAT?’S IN A JOB. 


Mr. N., our applicant, came to our office in search of an op- 
portunity for work. He had been unemployed for a consider- 
able length of time. 

“The sufferings that come with unemployment, I could very 
well stand,” heroically explained our anxious applicant. “But 
it’s my three kids, and the wife, that is giving me pain and 
breaking me up.” We had no requisition on hand. But here 
was a man who needed a job, if there ever was one and we were 
determined to find a place for him. 

This is how we went about it: We quote from our memo- 
randa of the case: 

“Mr. N. %-3-15. 
“Wrote to P——, T and St. ——.” 
7-8-15. Permission Refused from the above-men- 
tioned cities. 


8-17-15. Wrote to Mr. P. G. of M SV a Was 
regarding position for this man. Reply unfavorable. 


8-18-15. Submitted case to P——. 
13 


8-20-15. P writes “if applicant is able to do 
rough carpentry work and has tools, they would recom- 
mend that he go to H. K. Co., Younstown, Sheet and 
Tube Works, Struthers, Ohio. This firm sent in requi- 
sition for 25 men to a local commercial employment 
agency. If applicant should fail to secure a job there, 
he might then be referred to our agent of Youngstown, 
or he might come to P fi 


8-23-15. Referred applicant to Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Works, Struthers, Ohio. 


8-24-15. Youngstown Sheet and Tube Works 
write “they have no opening.” 


8-24-15. Wrote to N. informing him of the reply 
from the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Works. 


8-27-15. P writes they will undertake to try to 
secure a position for applicant, if he comes without his 
family, and is willing to take any other kind of work 
that may present itself, until he can find work as a 
carpenter. 


9-1-15. Applicant is sent to P : 

The other day, we received word from P stating that 
the applicant is working at his trade and is earning $25 a week. 
He has saved enough to provide a comfortable home for his 
family, and is anxious that we help them in getting to him. 
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AN OLD PROBLEM TREATED IN A NEW WAY. 


Significant of the growing realization of the problem of the 
immigrant and our responsibility towards him, is the following 
interview given by Mr. John H. Fahey, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


“In the conservation forces and agencies which American 
industry has up to this time developed, the immigrant labor 
supply has been more than all other factors neglected. We 
have developed a tradition of taking huge immigrant labor sup- 
plies in the rough and using them in the rough. They have 
been drafted to this job or that according to their face value. 
And in spite of our favorite stories of immigrants risen from 
the ranks, we know this to be true—that the typical history of 
the immigrant laborer in this country is that he has stayed 
where he was first drafted—in the same class and condition at 
which he was first appraised. Men skilled in some old country 
trade have stayed for years by the American pick and hoe. The 
road to industrial progress is not easily found, if indeed it is 
accessible at all, by men whose only point of contact with 
America is the American job they hold. 


When immigration is resumed, a real conservation policy 
will, therefore, demand a more careful scrutiny of the labor 
forces we draft from the old country. Some of the scientific 
hiring principles we are introducing everywhere else we shall 
have to apply here, too. I am inclined to think that the days 
of drafting men off to jobs in hundreds or thousands, by blue 
tickets, not by names, is over. The method will not stand the 
test of conservation principles. I am inclined to think that our 
National Governmental policy will institute at the ports of entry 


a procedure that will make quite impossible this obliteration, so 
to speak, of certain capacities and potentialities in our immigrant 
labor supply.” 
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WHO IS THE IMMIGRANT LABORER? 


The builder of railways. 

The worker of mines. 

The genius of the skyscraper. 
The magician of the subway. 
The constructor of dwellings. 
The master of machines. 

The foundation of industry. 

We have used him in our industrial scheme paying little or 
no attention to his qualities for fine work. He is delegated to 
his job not by a measurement of skill, but race. 

For the “Wap”—the ditch. 
For the “Pollack’—the mill. 
For the “Hunk’”—the stockyard. 

We forget that he may have individual characteristics which 
may fit him for better work and add greatly to our industrial 
effectiveness. We forget their antecedents. 

Guiseppe Garabaldi—The Italian. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko—The Pole. 
Louis Kossuth—The Hungarian. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN 


ISSUED BY 


INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL OFFICE 


174 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 


Vol. 2 TeeAPRIE. 1916 No. 9 


This bulletin is designed to diffuse a Know- 
ledge ofthe program of distribution of immi- 
grants; to call attention to its profound social 
and economic significance; and to show its 
possibilities by a record and analysis ofthe 
work of the Industrial Removal Office. 


AN EMIGRANT SPEAKS. 


I want to get away—lI hate this foul and unthinkable war. 
They have sowed the seed of a beautiful emotion—Love of 
Country, and then poisoned it by instilling Hate. 


I am sick of all this destruction and annihilation. I am 
longing for peace and industry. My muscles yearn for an op- 
portunity to work—my mind constantly plays tricks with my in- 
tellect. I often dream of a land at peace and industrious, where 
machines are working regularly—where people are building and 
Not Destroying. 


I want the chance to work with people—not against them. 
My fingers ache for the opportunity to be useful—to build up, 
not to tear down. My eyes want to catch a glimpse of a finished 
product, born in my brain, bred by the fingers and muscles of my 
body. 


I can see the same look on the faces of my compatriots. 
When we feel that way, we almost always look to the West. I 
am going there—America—busy, industrious, wholesome land 
of opportunity. Will you receive me, and make me yours? Will 
you permit me to use my muscles in your Cause? Will you 
offer me the same chances you have offered my brothers in the 
past? Then shall I serve you, and love you as those who have 
gone before me have loved you. 
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“PSYCHOPATHIC INFERIORITY”. 


We wish to announce to those of our readers who have here- 
tofore found Congressional reports a “dry as dust” affair, that at 
last they may spend an hour or two in the quiet leisure of the 
library with a volume as a boon companion. 


Of course, if you are interested in psycho-analysis and have 
not missed the opportunity to take a post-graduate course in 
psychology at Harvard, you will quite naturally turn to the Bur- 
nett Bill and read the very profound debate on “psychopathic 
inferiority’. 

We suggest a strict perusal of that section of the Bill which 
treats with the exclusion of undesirables, especially of those who 
are suffering from “psychopathic inferiority”. 


Congress, upon hearing the term used for the first time at 
the reading of the Bill, a little reluctant at confessing its ignor- 
ance, called on Mr. Burnett, the sponsor, for enlightenment on 
the subject. Mr. Burnett, however, was obliged to confess that 
at the outset, he was unable to define the term, but after rum- 
maging among such volumes as Freud, Ellis, and Spencer, along 
with lengthy interviews with psycho-analysts and alienists of 
experience and profound knowledge, he had arrived at the 
answer to the enigma. 


Definition. 


“Psychopathic Inferiority” is the affliction of such 
persons as have “a congenital defect in the emotional 
or volitional fields of mental activity, which results in 
inability to make proper adjustment to their environ- 
ments.” 


Simplified to its lowest denominator, this very overwhelm- 
ing definition has merely used six inch words to designate that 
type of individual whom we all know, has never learned to fit 
himself either emotionally, mentally, or physically for a job, and 
consequently is unable to hold one. 


Why not make it imperative for the immigrant who knocks 
at our door from Russia, Roumania, Galicia, and other countries 
in Europe offering similar opportunities for education and broad 
culture, to define the term “psychopathic inferiority” as one of 
the requirements of the Literacy Test? 
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WANTED. 


Oo OURS EADERS :-— 

The following list is made up of men who are able 
and willing to work, but find the opportunities for em- 
ployment in this great metropolis, New York, rather 
scarce. Many of them have been out of work for a long 
time, and wish to establish a residence where the oppor- 
tunities, both for employment and social progress are 
sreater than they would be in so large a city as New 
York. Should you have or know of a job for any of 
these men, we ask your prompt and kind co-operation 
in their behalf. 


Painter and Paper-hanger—Wishes employment out of 
town. N. B. is thirty-one years old, is a married man 
with a family, has been in the United States ten years, 
and is a member of the Painters’ Union. He is willing 
to leave New York at once. 


Ironworker—Twenty-one years of age—single—seeks em- 
ployment out of town. W. B. has been in the United 
States for two and one-half years; is willing to start im- 
mediately for point of destination. 


Painter—D. S., experienced painter, residing in the United 
States eleven years, member of the Painters’ Union, 
thirty-six years old, married, with family, seeks position 
at his trade. 


Laborer—Twenty-two years old, three and one-half years in 
the United States, single. R. M. willing to start at a 
moderate salary. 


Carpenter and Cabinet-maker—I. W., thirty-two years old, 
married, family in Europe, seeks employment with con- 
cern out of town. Is ready to leave immediately. 


Carpenter—E. L., six years’ experience, eight months in the 
United States, married, with family abroad, seeks em- 
ployment in some City out of town that offers an oppor- 
tunity. 


Painter—Twenty-seven years of age, member of the Union, 
eight years in the United States, twelve years’ experi- 
ence, single, desires work. I. F. is willing to leave 
town. 


Cabinet-maker—J. G., thirty-one years of age, seven years in 
the United States, single, having fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, wishes work. 


Baker—R. B., thirty-five years of age, eighteen years’ ex- 
perience, family abroad, anxious to work and establish 
himself in a community in the interior. 


Hat-blocker—B. L., young man, twenty-three years of 
| age, three years in the United States, single, wishes em- 
ployment. 


Jeweler—I. F., twenty-five years of age, single, two years’ 
| experience, seeks work with concern out of town which 
offers opportunity. 


Metal-solderer—J. W., four years in the United States, 
| single. worker in metals, seeks job. 


Iron-worker—M. S., thirty-eight years old, three years in 
the United States, twenty years’ experience, married, 
family in New York, wishes position out of town. 


Laborer—H. S., thirty-two years old, married, one and one- 
half years in the United States, without any trade, is 
willing to start in a work that will offer him the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a trade. He is willing and capable 
of working hard. 


THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY. 


We Americans have a tendency to treat the thousands of 


men, women, and children who come to our shores somewhat 
in the manner of an anthropologist who seeks the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a new race in the South Sea Islands. We 
lose sight of simple facts, and forget that the Pole differs from 
the Roumanian in temperament, that the Russian is very unlike 
the Scandinavian. We content ourselves in assuming that they 
are all part of one great tribe, with common customs and cul- 


ture, called “The Immigrant.” It is a very grave fallacy to be 


laboring under such an impression, and what is more serious, it 
has become by degrees the light by which our legislators are 
working out the problem of immigration. 


That the right kind of immigration is a valuable national 
asset, we think no one will seriously deny, and should anyone 
attempt such a denial, one glance at ‘““Who’s Who in America” 
will soon tend to convince him of the futility of arguing the 
point. Among the names of those who have made contribu- 
tions to the philosophy, literature, science, and economics of our 
country, will be found many a name of foreign origin and birth. 


There is little doubt, of course, that there have been unde- 
sirable aliens who have not known how properly to make the 
best of what America has offered them. But have such “un- 
desirables” been restricted to any one immigrant race or group? 


Do we condemn the entire Jones or Smith family because of 


the black sheep in the household? 


We really can’t keep from our readers the excellent ex- 
pression of Professor Shailer Matthews, on the immigrant. 
“Anglo-Saxon constitutionalism will be the warp of 
our national life, but the woof would be furnished by the 
different peoples, each of whom will add the colors of 
its own civilization to the growing nation, which is the 
real America’. 


The immigrant who comes to our shores with the desire to 


give to the nation what he can, and to receive in return the op-_ 


portunities which the land of his adoption has to offer him) | 


should be welcomed by us, and taken into the fold to help work 
out the country’s destiny. 


The Open-Door Policy protected by a sane, selective system | 
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of immigration such as the present law affords, has permitted, 
on the whole, the immigrants to contribute most effectively to 
the upbuilding of this nation. They have served the best inter- 
ests of our country in proportion to the benefits it has conferred 
upon them. Let us be sane and not be carried away by the 
thoroughly un-American spirit of extolling one group of immi- 
grants to the detriment of another. All groups have had an 
equal share in the growth and development of the best in our 


national life. 


Keep the Gate open. 


IMMIGRATION AND HARNESS. 


The following letter appeared in the “New Republic” Feb- 
ruary 12, 1916, and presents a very effective protest against 
restriction and restrictionists. While we are not prepared to 
accept the author’s premises affecting the extent of emigration 
to this country after the war, it is our belief that the readers of 
the Bulletin are interested in Dr. Goldenweiser’s point of view. 


Sir: In a recent number of “The New Republic” you com- 
ment on the deficient like-mindedness of the American nation, 
demonstrated by recent events and tendencies. The source of 
the evil you attribute to the massing within our midst of for- 
eign populations due to “excessive” immigration. As a remedy 
you suggest for the future a policy of moderate restriction on 
immigration, controlled by “administrative discretion.” 


The policy thus outlined by you I regard as contrary to all 
principles of democracy, as vicious in its human implications, as 
pregnant with infinite possibilities of injustice and reaction. The 


policy is immoral as well as irrational, and seems to me to be 


but another manifestation of the panicky mental attitude which 


is also responsible for the conjuring up of the spectre of inva- 
sion and the correlated preparedness craze. The policy is irra- 


tional, for just as a military invasion of America will be less 


probable after the war than it was for years in the past (hence 


why just now “preparedness’’?), so also will a peaceful invasion 


of our shores by masses of immigrants be less probable after the 


| war than it was for years in the past. Never since immigration 


to America began did Europe need all its men, all its families, 
-more than it will need them after the conclusion of the great 
conflict. The people will not want to go, for “post bellum” 
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Europe will offer opportunities for labor, for commerce, for en- 
terprise, unequaled by anything in the memory of living men. 
And whatever economic advantage may fall short of, patriotism) 
will supply ; the people of Europe will crave to rebuild what they 
have seen so wantonly destroyed. Moreover, even were the 
people eager to go, the governments will not let them. No one, 
I take it, can doubt the rationality of these predictions. Hence 
why just now this policy of restriction? 


But the policy is also immoral. A _ policy of re 
striction guided however wisely, however delicately, by 
“administrative discretion’, is bound to lead this country 
towards the goal of a narrow national ideology, funda- 
mentally opposed to the spirit of our past, most un- 
worthy of a democratic commonwealth which may be 
expected to possess in the future as it possessed in the past the 
idealism and the courage to throw open its doors to all those 
whom economic pressure, political or religious persecution, or 
the spirit of adventure may bring to its hospitable shores. A 
policy of restriction, no matter how carefully engineered, is cer- 
tain to gain momentum, and, like an avalanche, picking up in its 
course whatever anti-immigration sentiment it may encounter, 
it will, before the present generation has passed away, bury 
under its impact the spirit of a free country. Then the people 
of the United States will find themselves surrounded by a wall 
of prejudice, a wall easier to build than to destroy. 


Far from its original source, the poisoned gases of the war 
carry on their work of destruction. Would you ever have ad- 
vocated restriction controlled by “administrative discretion,” 
were you not victim to the thought of the United States as “a 
power with international rights and obligations’? For what 
are the rights and obligations the fulfilment of which unrestrict- 
ed immigration may impede, unless they be those called into be- 
ing when a nation becomes involved in “serious trouble with a 
foreign country”? 
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DISTRIBUTION 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN 


ISSUED BY 


INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL OFFICE 


174 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 


Vol. 2 MAY, 1916 No. 10 


This bulletin is designed to diffuse a Knowe 
ledge ofthe program of distribution of immi- 


grants; to callattention to its profound social 
and economic significance; and to show its 
possibilities by a record and analysis ofthe 
work of the Industrial Removal Office. 


MEN. 


Polan, the Roumanian Jew who serves my lunch, is an Amer- 
ican. He told me so this noon. “If we fight,” says he, “I shall 
enlist immediately. This is my country. Ill protect it with my 
life’s blood. 


“T was born in Roumania, in a small town. My father and 
mother were constantly in fear of pogroms. I never heard of a 
school until I was twelve years old, and then I was told I couldn’t 
go there. 


“Here in America my children can go to school. When my 
work is done I can enjoy a book at the Library. I feel free. IL 
fear no man. I ama part of the Government, not a slave of it.”’ 


This humble servant of my necessities is an American. A 
veal American. He loves his country. To him it is the land of 
growth. His ancestors did not come over on the Mayflower. The 
chances are he took passage in the steerage of a ten day steamer, 
but is he less the American? 


He is ready to serve the best interests of our nation; serve it 
with all his heart and zeal; sacrifice his very life for it, this imm1- 
grant American. 


eatpeeeg | 
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On the border line in Mexico, at this writing, an immigrant 
Jew offered his life to the flag. History tells about numbers of such 
immigrants. Their names are inscribed everlastingly on the progress 
of our country. 


We measure the immigrant with scant compréhension and 
judge them low because they do our menial work. But can a nation 
take into its veins a better strain? 


DISTRIBUTION AFTER THE WAR. 


It is quite the thing to play the game of speculating on the war. 
The Faculty at X University are just as willing to discuss in broad 
generalities the effects of immigration after the war on the social 
and economic life of our country, as is the “Soap-Boxer,” whose 
only medium of information is the penny-a-line writer on the eve- 
ning news. Speculating on the sociological and economic reactions 
on this country after the war has become a social asset to be ac- 
quired by the drawing-room philosopher and the -conversationalist. 
We, however, are not interested in speculation as a drawing-room 
or tea qualification, but we are interested in performing practically 
and efficiently the function of distribution in the light of coming 
events. 


That the war is not to keep on perpetually, we can very well 
venture to say without fear of contradiction. Also, we can make 
the prediction that should the war end either to-day or to-morrow, 
or perhaps the next year, there will be a renewal of immigration 
from Europe to this country. Either proposition scarcely involves 
much which is speculative. 


Whether or not immigration to this country will exceed or be 
smaller in number than that of ante-bellum times, is of course sub- 
ject to circumstance. One thing appears certain, however: We 
shall receive some immigration. 


But the immigrants, be their number large or small, who will 
come to our shores, will have to be looked after. It will be our duty 
then to direct the skill, energy and ability of these new people into 
channels where it will serve the best interests, not alone of the indi- 
vidual, but of the country and nation at large. 
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The larger the immigration to this country, the greater and 
more important will become the question of the proper direction of ~ 
the immigrant into useful fields of activity. The problem of dis- 
tribution will take on new phases. 


We, at our office, have been concerning ourselves with prepara- 
tions in possible expectation of this situation. We feel, however, 
that the emergency can and will be met more easily if the entire 
country would awaken to a realization of these problems of the 
future and help in the preparations. 


For instance, a survey of your community’s industrial oppor- 
tunities at this time would not be amiss. We have many applicants, 
good, healthy, robust young men, who are anxious to work, and 
willing to leave the over-crowded metropolis, who can find no field, 
here for their ability and skill. These men are part of the immigrant ~ 
crop, and ought to be looked after now, before the new influx of 
immigration commences, so that we may be permitted to give all our 
attention to our post-bellum guests when they arrive. 


There is very definite work for those interested in distribution 
of the immigrant to do, and the sooner we set about making prepara- 
tions for the new arrivals the easier and the less complex will our 
task be when the war is ended and emigration renewed. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


A very interesting article by Maurice N. Lewinsohn in the Amer- 
ican Hebrew, entitled “The Winning of the Immigrant,” contains 
the following observation on the tendency of the Jew to emigrate 
to this country after the war, which we believe ought to prove of 
considerable interest to those of our readers interested in distribu- 
tion of the immigrant. 


“The forecast of historical events is hazardous unless 
one is particularly anxious not to go into detail. History 
is a narrative of the unexpected. However, as to the 
tendency of the Jewish immigration after the European 
struggle, there can be no two opinions. The legend of the 
Wandering Jew is real. Given the Bible and a map, he 
will get to the end of the world. The Jew must needs 
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make his ideals while he moves. He never cares to dig 
himself in. His is the Pilgrim’s Progress. His surround- 
ings are the whole of the earth. The rising intensity of 
the onrushing human waves, surging towards these shores 
to escape the plight of the post-bellum recuperation, will 
be of such a nature as to whelm all previous records. In 
the opinion of Dr. Howe, Commissioner of Immigration at 
the Port of New York, the consequences of the annus ter- 
ribilis as a corollary to the process of a new and arduous 
adaptation which must take place in the stricken countries 
will be an increase in Jewish immigration to this country 
at a more rapid rate than ever before. The crisis will be 
more than psychological. Some of our complacent and too- 
well-satisfied Jews seem not to hear the challenge of cir- 
cumstances, indulging in an optimism beyond the limits of 
laissez faire.” 


WANTED. 


Operator—Wishes employment out of town. L. G. is an operator 
42 years of age, has been in this country seven years, is mar- 
ried, with family abroad. Willing to leave New York at once. 


Painter—R. G., experienced painter, 20 years old, two years’ resi- 
dence in the United States, single, wishes to start in some small 
community for a reasonable salary. Willing and anxious to 
work. Will leave town upon notice. 


Paperhanger—J. H. wishes employment out of town, 27 years of 
age, single, five years in the United States. 


Painter—M. Z., 29 years of age, nine years in the United States, 
married, is anxious to obtain work in an interior community, 
where he will be given an opportunity for advancement. Can 
leave immediately. 


Painter—S. Z., 23 years of age, married, eight years in the United 
States, wishes job out of New York. 


Ironworker—M. D., member of the ironworkers’ union, 23 years 
of age, single, three and a half years in the United States, willing 
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and anxious to work, seeks position in a community in the inte- 
rior. Will leave immediately. 


Carpenter—H. S., 20 years of age, two years in the United States, 
single, wishes position out of New York. 


Tronworker—Member of union, 25 years of age, six years in the 
United States, single. N. C. is willing and anxious to work 
and will leave town immediately. 


Paperhanger—I. Z., 25 years of age, single, four years in America, 
experienced, wishes job in a community where he will be able 
to work out a future. Will leave immediately upon notice. 


Painter—J. H., 29 years of age, three years in the United States, 
married, experienced, anxious and willing to work, wishes posi- 
tion where he can settle with his family. Will leave imme- 
diately if requested. 


Painter—A. L., 37 years of age, married, twelve years in the United 
States, anxious to obtain a job in some interior community 
which offers opportunities for advancement. Will leave upon 
notice. 


Painter—S. C., 22 years old, five years in the United States, mar- 
ried, is anxious to leave town. Will take any job that offers 
living wage. Will leave immediately. 


Shirt Ironer—J. S., 25 years old, married, family abroad, three 
years in the United States, experienced, wishes job which will 
offer a living wage and a chance to locate in a community which 
offers opportunities. Will leave immediately. 


Painter—J. I., 42 years old, twelve years in the United States, mar- 
ried, wishes job. Will work for a living wage. 


Cabinetmaker—M. S., 24 years old, six months in America, single, 
wishes job in community in which he can make his home. Will 
leave immediately. 


Carpenter—J. S., 29 years of age, three years in the United States, 
married, wishes to leave town, will work for a reasonable salary. 
Will leave immediately if necessary. 


Butcher—W. G., 24 years of age, four years in the United States, 
single, seeks position. Will leave immediately. 
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Painter—N. J., 30 years of age, six years in the United States, 
married, wishes job in community which offers opportunities. 
Anxious and willing to work. Will leave town immediately. 


o 


LET US ACT SANELY. 


The vicious literacy test clause of the Burnett Bill which has 
passed the House of Representatives is a combination of race preju- 
dice and class legislation of the rankest kind. In no country on the 
face of the earth has either attitude less right to exist than in this 
great land of ours. Both are as un-American as slavery and royalty. 


The literacy clause is aimed at certain races without, however, 
having the courage to name them specifically. Such race discrimi- 
nation is as mediaeval as Russia’s oppression of the Jews and Tur- 
key’s persecution of the Armenians. If this literary test finally 
becomes enacted into law, we must recede a century in civilization. 
It may not be that “all men are created equal,” but the solid heart of 
this nation knows that there are no bad races, that there are only 
bad individuals. 


Those who talk about the country becoming overcrowded simply 
don’t know what they are talking about. There are vast stretches 
in this country where one may ride for miles without seeing a single 
human habitation, and you do not need to look up the Census 
density tables of our sparsely settled Western States to know that 
there is room here for millions more souls. 


Bear in mind that millions of acres of land are not being availed 
of, that millions upon millions of cubic yards of valuable fresh 
water are permitted to run their course uselessly, that there is tre- 
mendous waste in the long hauls from the farm to market, because 
of a scattered population. 


Is it any human being’s fault if his father or the country he 
came from would not permit him to gain an education? Is this not 
precisely the country above all countries of the earth which should 
throw its protecting arms of sympathy and help about such unfor- 
tunates? If this country was not founded for just such people, it 
bas no mission at all—it has failed of its purpose. 


The “high-falutin” talk of restrictionists which unctuously speaks 
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of superior races, over-crowding, and other equally shoddy phrase- 
ology should have absolutely no significance for us, and should be 
treated as the rambling of children. Let us get back to normal 
reasoning, thinking and action. 


EYES TURNED TO AMERICA. 


Our readers will recall the article which appeared in the April 
number of the Bulletin, entitled “An Emigrant Speaks.” We have — 
recently received substantiation of the imaginary aspiration of the 
composite emigrant, which we collected from various letters called 
te our attention by those who had received them from men and 
women living in the fighting lands. 


Last week Dean Johnson of New York University received 
from a German lieutenant in a Siberian prison camp a postcard 
asking for books on America. The postcard is typical of the 
thoughts of many a heartsick prisoner, who longs for a new world, 
a new chance, a place to forget the horror and wreck of Europe. 
The postcard reads as follows: 

Sxotovo, 16 March, 1916. 

“GENTLEMEN: 

“Owing to your hon. address in a magazine appeared 
book attest, I take the liberty to appeal to your kindness 

to send at the foot address Economical Geography of 

America and Lexicon of Commercial Sciences. It is im- 

portant they should be edited before 1913 because of the 

censure and, for celerity, both in separate envelope. 
“Apologize my trouble-giving with my strange situa- 
tion, and receive anticipately my thanks. 
| “Yours truly, 
“LIEUTENANT STEFAN FRIED, 
“SKOTOVO, near VLADIVOSTOK.” 


Lieutenant Fried will, no doubt, receive the books he requests. 
There are many Americans who will be anxious to teach other 
Frieds what there is to be known about America and its opportu- 
nities. When he arrives in company with others who are anticipat- 
ing coming to these shores, there shall be those who will be inter- 
ested in directing their enthusiasm where it will serve the best 
interest of the nation. America will take care of his English after 
he gets here, if he will only bring along his enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion. 
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WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


When the soldier has laid aside his instrument of destruction 
and annihilation in the countries at war, to resume again the nor- 
mal pursuits of civil and industrial life, we shall be called upon to 
answer adequately the question of thousands of anxious men who 
come to our shores: What’s to be done? 

We can see the thousands upon thousands of regiments of 
men looking about them after the war, seeking an escape from 
the sad memories of mournful Europe. For many the continent 
shall hold nothing but the sad thoughts and past regrets of yes- 
terday,—a reminder of the days when the cannon and the sword 
ruled the destinies of men. 

Big, strong, healthy beings, willing and anxious to work in 
the interests of a new country, will flock to our shores. They will 
come here to help, to work hard and forget the carnage and 
slaughter. 

They come, the thousands of workers, to America, ready and 
willing to enter the melting pot, to give up their allegiance to 
Monarch and Potentate, to accept America as their country; to 
WORK and LIVE and SERVE and DIE for AMERICA. 

They come to contribute to our industries their skill, their 
strength, their ability. We must show them the way. They will 
inquire of us WHAT’S TO BE DONE? Are we prepared to lead 
them and show them and direct them into those channels where 
they will serve the best interests of the country at large? 


WANTED. | 
Our want column which has appeared in the last two issues of © ’ 
our bulletin, is in reality a call upon the business men, manufac- | 
turers and employers of labor from men, a good many of them ~ 
with families, for work. We know that there is at the present © 
time, in some of the communities in the interior, a need for skilled | 
workers and laborers such as we are able to supply. Will you 
not look about, interested reader, for just such opportunities as 
they present themselves in your city? It may mean little effort | 
on your part, but to the man who is able to fill the job, it means 
perhaps a new impetus for life and opportunities for growth 
to his children. 


Since our “Want Ads” have appeared, the following cities 
have responded: Pittsburg, Zanesville, Miami, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Lincoln. 


We are waiting for your calls, and will fill them promptly. 


Painter—N. J., experienced painter, thirty years of age, six years 
in the United States, married, with family in New York, 
wishes position out of town. Wiaill work hard and diligently. 
Willing to leave immediately. 


Carpenter—J. T., twenty-four years of age, member of the Union, 
three years in the United States, married, family abroad, 
wishes job in some small community where he will have an 
opportunity for advancement. Will establish himself in some ~ 
community which offers him steady position, 


Iron-worker—lI. K., thirty years of age, two years in the United 
States, married, family abroad, wishes position with an em- 
ployer who will pay reasonable wages and offer him oppor- — 
tunity for advancement. Ready to leave town upon receipt 
of offer. 


Baker—Y. K., thirty-two years old, three years in America, mar- 
ried, family abroad, experienced, wishes job, ready to leave 
town upon notice. 


Cabinet-maker—N. J., twenty-five years of age, five years’ ex- © 
perience, single, wishes employment in small community of- 
fering opportunities for growth and progress. Is willing to 
leave town upon receipt of advice. 
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 Iron-worker—M. M., thirty years of age, four years in America, 
experienced, married, family abroad. Wishes employment 
making reasonable return for hard work. Willing to settle 
in a community which offers opportunities for development. 


— Tinsmith—F, S., thirty years of age, two years in the United 


% States, fifteen years’ experience ; married, with family abroad, 
a seeks position. Is willing to work hard in order to be able to 
= bring family to this country. 

4 Cabinet-maker—A. W., thirty-five years old, three years in Amer- 
‘ ica, married, family abroad, wishes job, ready to leave upon 
is advice. 

oR 

i Tinsmith—J. D., thirty-four years of age, twelve years in the 
i United States, twelve years’ experience, married, family in 
i this city, willing to work exceedingly hard. J. D. has been 
“i out of work for some time; he is anxious to be given a trial 
® so that he may be able to support his family; will leave for 


fat any community in the interior which desires his services. 


Carpenter—J. N., forty-two years old, six years in the United 
States, married, family lives in New York, seeks job. J. N. 
is willing to work hard in order to obtain a reasonable return 
with which to support his family. Anxious to hear from 
prospective employer as soon as possible. 


_ Laborer—H. K., thirty-eight years of age, one and one-half years 
in the United States, married, family living in New York, 
anxious to obtain work out of town. H. K. has been out of 
work for some time; willing to leave immediately. 


Say 


_Cabinet-maker—H. F., twenty-five vears of age, two and one-half 
years in America, married with family abroad, seeks position 
in small community in the interior which offers opportunities 
for permanent settlement. Will leave immediately. 


_ Shipping clerk—A. F., thirty-seven years old, four years in Amer- 
ica, married, family living in New York, looking for a good 
opening in some growing city. A. F. has been out of work 

ty for some time and is anxious to hear as soon as possible from 

prospective employers. 


tes 


THAT IMMIGRATION BOGY. 


An interesting article entitled “The Immigration Bogy” ap- 
pears in the June 2nd number of the American Hebrew. It is 
written by John E. Milholland, an eminent publicist, one time su- 
perviser and inspector of immigration at New York. Mr. Mil- 
holland makes some very interesting comments on the effect of 
the war upon immigration to this country. He takes up the 
question of the Immigration Bill now pending before the Senate 
and discusses, rather interestingly, what he calls “The Immigra- 
tion Bogy” which is forcing the consideration of the Bill before 
the House. 


Passingly, he makes a very true observation on our attitude 
and treatment of the immigrant who comes to our shores; our 
lack of scientific, highly organized methods of distribution. We 
can do no better than to quote the two short paragraphs touching 
the problem of distribution. He says: 


“The Immigration question is, perhaps, the most 
misunderstood of all that press upon us for solution. 
It is the one over which the American people seem to 
go into hysterics at irregular recurring intervals. Pos- 
sessed now with the absurd notions that we are going to 
be overwhelmed by a tidal wave of foreigners after the 
war—whereas there is more need for apprehension that 
none will come at all—a condition of panic reigns among 
those who reason hastily or from insufficient data and the 
various propositions that are seriously discussed to off- 
set the imaginary impending evil would be farcical were 
they not attended by such dangerous possibilities in the 
way of such drastic legislation, 


“The solution of the immigrant problem is summed 
up in one word: Distribution; the solution of the emi- 
gration problem is summed up in two: Good Govern- 
ment. No other conclusion is possible from any scien- 
tific, comprehensive examination of the subject. 


“Why does California have a Japanese or a Chinese 
problem? Why is New York troubled with the thought 
of becoming a Jewish community? Why is the South in 
terror over its Black Belts? Because distribution in 
none of these cases has had its perfect work. A horde 
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of Chinese, mostly of the cooley type, came from Can- 
ton, Peking and other big Chinese cities more than forty 
years ago. They were allowed to settle down and be- 
come congested in San Francisco, instead of being sent 
broadcast so as to make their Americanization rapid. 
The Nation’s digestive powers are tremendous, but the 
strongest stomach suffers indigestion in bolting food 
whole. This is true of the Japanese, true of the Rus- 
sian, Galician and Polish Jew, true of the Hungarians, 
as when the last named were taken by the thousands into 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania and other industrial states 
and encouraged by greedy short-sightedness to build up 
colonies of their own completely out of touch with their 
own institution.” 


THE KICKERS SHALL ALWAYS BE WITH US. 


It is interesting to note, in the face of the arguments offered 


_ by our friends, the exclusionists, at the present time, the tendency 


of men and women, all through the history of our country, to find 
fault with the immigrant. The argument against the immigrant 
never seems to vary; it always speaks of his illiteracy, of his lack 


of cleanliness, and of his inability to assimilate American ideas 


and ideals. The exclusionists, too, like to speak of the “golden 


age” when America was young and there was no problem of the 


immigrant. The cold facts of history, however, do not bear them 
out, for it seems there are always what we choose to call “per- 
petual immigrant kickers.” The following is a letter written on 
May 9th, 1753, characterizing the Germans of Pennsylvania; this 
might just as well be a letter written to the New York Times in 
1916, for the points raised are our modern exclusionist’s presen- . 
tation of “fancied” fact. 


“Those who come hither are generally the most stu- 
pid of their own nation, and as ignorance is often at- 
tended with great credulity, when knavery would mislead 
it. . . . It is almost impossible to remove any prej- 
udice they may entertain; . . . not being used to 
liberty, they know not how to make modest use of it. 

. . I remember when they modestly declined into 
meddling with our elections. But now they come in 
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droves and carry all before them except one or two coun- a 
ties. 

“Few of their chide know Bnglieh They import 
only books from Germany and of the six printing houses _ 
in the Province, two are entirely German, two half Ger- _ 
man, and but two are entirely English. They have one 
German newspaper, and one-half German newspaper. 
The signs in our streets have inscriptions in both lan- 
guages, and in some places, only in German. They be- 
gin of late to make all their bonds and other legal instru- 
ments in their own language, which (though I think it 
ought not be) are allowed in our courts, where the Ger- 
man business so increases that there is continued need 
of interpreters. And I suppose in a few years they wiil 
also be necessary in the Assembly, to tell one-half of our 
legislators what the other half says. In short, unless the 
stream of importation could be turned from this to other 
colonies, as you very judiciously propose, they will soon 
outnumber us, that all the advantages we will have will, 
in my opinion, be not able to preserve our language, and 
even our government will become precarious.” 


Our reader, perhaps, recognizes the point of view expressed 
in this letter of 1753 and the predictions made therein as oné@ 
which he has read in his morning paper the other day. The 2th 
suments are so up-to-date, only now, the Russian, Pole and 
Italian have become the target. . 


THE RESTRICTIONIST MOVEMENT. 


With immigration brought almost to a complete stop by the | 
war, and with the prospect of its resumption made more and 
more doubtful as each day’s toll of 10,000 or more of Europe’s 
farm and factory workers is added to the millions of them already 
killed or crippled in the fray; with the certainty that those whol q 
survive will have all they can do at home to start the processes of 
industry anew and will be needed on every hand to help rebuild 
the shattered structure of society; with the European. govern 1 
ments impelled to the necessity of using every possible means to \ 
keep their able-bodied subjects from emigrating and with many 
of our basic industries now hampered by a dearth of the very kind 
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of service which the immigrants have furnished hitherto, we have 
ei with ail this and in spite of all this, to witness and to oppose 
| arenewed attempt to pass an immigration restriction bill through 
Congress and over the President’s veto if necessary, 

1th The principal features of this bill is the literacy test for im- 
| migrants, ostensibly designed to keep out such as are undesirable 
| but, as some of its leading advocates have frankly stated on the 
floors of both Houses of Congress, really intended to reduce im- 
) migration as much as possible. This measure was vetoed by 
President Cleveland, March 2, 1897, in a masterful message in 
| | which its absurdities were clearly exposed. Somewhat modified 
! it was again passed by Congress in February, 1913, and stopped 
? by the veto of President Taft. A year ago a similar bill was again 
| passed and again vetoed, this time by President Wilson, and now 
jit has again been brought before Congress, though further modi- 
} fied - in favor of Jewish immigrants by a provision known as the 
| Marshall amendment, proposed by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. This new Brcaion exempts from the literacy test such 
aliens as are coming “to avoid religious persecution in the coun- 
/ try of their last permanent residence.” But the inherent defects 
| of the literacy test in that it affords no test as to whether an im- 
| migrant is desirable or otherwise and is a mere pretense for re- 
| Striction, is not thereby removed. 


| The question naturally arises why it is that this measure, 
| passed by three different Gongresses, should have failed to receive 
the assent of three different Presidents, the first and third elected 
| by ‘one of our great political parties and the second by the oppos- 
img one. The anomaly is explained by the fact that the action of 
| Congress on this subject is, in the last analysis, merely that of a 
|imomentary combination of certain special and otherwise total ly 
}divergent interests, while the action of the president is neces- 
| sarily dictated by consideration of the interests of the country asa 
whole. 


The combination which has thus succeeded in carrying the 
immigrant restriction bill through Congress three different times 
|! and is now trying to do so again, includes three separate elements, 
| These are, first, the present day successors of the original nativist 
party 6f the year before the civil war, known as the “Know-Noth- 
lings,” who foolishly imagined then, as those of today do now, that 
\the immigrants can never be Daneite ated and are therefore a 
| menace to the future of the republic. Second, the labor unions 
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whose members, themselves mostly recent immigrants, are ap- 
pealed to by their leaders on the short-sighted assumption that 
the incoming of illiterate and unskilled laborers, such as areneeded 
in preparing for the employment of skilled workers, results in 
reducing the wages of the latter, and finally, a certain element in 
our Southern States, imbued with an unreasoning distrust of im- 
migrants of the laboring class as possibly complicating the negro 
problem in that section. 


From the report of Louis Edward Levy of Philadelphia. 
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“A JOBLESS WORLD” 


The other day a young man who had been continuously 
calling on us for work, growing more and more discouraged as 
each day went by in vain, arose quietly from his seat and said 
rather meekly, his whole system throbbing with pathos, “Mister, 
I am afraid this is a jobless world.” 


We have been thinking very seriously on that sentiment. 
We wonder for how many thousands of men and women anxious 
and willing to work, for the bare necessities of life, the world 
has ceased to exist as an industrial possibility. 


So interwoven with the very life of a laborer, is the medium 
by which he earns his daily bread, that we are more than anxious 
‘to prove to this unfortunate jobless individual that his conclu- 
‘sion is fallacious. 


We are quite sure that the interested reader of the bulletin 
will be glad to cooperate with us in this attempt to revive in 
‘the soul of a man, that which in reality is the man himself— 
hope. Especially are we desirous of hearing from business men 
and manufacturers. If you know of a place that is open for a 
man who is able, willing and anxious to work, please communi- 
cate that information to us. Each day sees plenty of skilled 
men applying for work at our Bureau only to be turned away 
because of our inability to place them. Many of these applicants 
have families, little ones, who demand from them their daily 
‘sustenance. A job is a bread-giver. Won’t you help them to 
help themselves and those who are nearer and dearer to them 
than anything else in the world? 


WANTED 


Carpenter—H. L., 28 years of age, 3 years in the United States, 
married, with family residing in New York, desires a posi- 
tion out of town where he can earn a reasonable salary. Is 
willing and anxious to work, and is ready to start for his 
new destination on short notice. 


Ironworker—H. G., 20 years old, 3 years in the United States, 
single, with limited experience, is seeking employment out 
of town where he may be offered an opportunity to work 
out his future. A young man, healthy, strong, not afraid 
of doing hard work. Will leave town immediately. 


Laborer—M. N., 28 years of age, two months in the United | 
States, married, family in New York, wishes employment 
with anybody out of town, who is willing to give him a trial. 
Hard, diligent worker, anxious to support his family, and 
looking for an opportunity to grow and make good in this 
new land. | 

Ironworker—S. W., 30 years of age, 2%4 years in the United 
States, married, with family abroad, is anxious to work hard | 
for anybody who will give him a trial. Has experience, and | 
is willing to settle in some community where the opportun-_ 
ity for growth is advantageous; will leave immediately. | 


| 


Ironworker—L. C., 20 years of age, single, 3 years in America, | 
anxious to work for anybody who offers reasonable salary | 
and inducement for making good. Healthy, strong young | 
man, who will work hard if given an opportunity. 

Lathe Hand—J. S., 21 years of age, 6 years in the United States, | 
single, residing with parents, wishes employment at his | 
trade; willing to work hard, anxious for an opportunity to 
show what he can do. Demands reasonable wage for cap- 
able service. Ready to leave on notice. 

Tailor—N. M., 23 years of age, 4 years in the United States, mar- | 
ried, family in New York, wishes a steady position out of | 
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town where reasonable wage will be paid him. Is anxious 
and willing to work in order to support his family. 

| 
Laborer—A. R., 38 years old, 2% years in the United States, 
married, family in New York, wishes employment out of 
town. Willing and anxious to work in order to support his 
family. Is willing to start at a reasonable wage and will 
leave immediately upon receipt of notice. 


r 


'Plumber’s Helper—J. W., 23 years of age, 14 years in the United 
| States, single, hard-working and capable. Wishes job out 
of town, offering an opportunity for advancement. Expects 
a reasonable salary in return for hard and efficient service. 
Will leave as soon as word is received. 


| Driver—H. J., 23 years of age, experienced driver, wishes posi- 
‘tion with a concern offering a reasonable wage; hard worker, 
careful driver. Will leave immediately upon receipt of offer 
of employment. 


‘Assembler Brass Beds—H. S., 25 years of age, 7 years in the 
United States, experienced at his trade; residing with family 
in New York; wishes job at his trade with employer offering 
reasonable wages and good opportunity to advance himself. 
Is willing to work hard to support his family. 


Buffer and Brass Polisher—H. W., 31 years of age, 7 years in 
the United States, married, family residing in New York, 
experienced at his trade, wishes position out of town offering 
a reasonable salary and opportunity to make advancement. 
Is willing to leave immediately. 


Laborer—H. G., young man 21 years of age, 1% years in the 
United States, wishes position out of town; is strong and 
willing to work hard for reasonable salary. Will leave upon 
notice of offer. 


Cabinetmaker—N. J., 25 years of age, 5 years in the United 
States, 8 years experience, single, wishes employment at his 
trade with concern offering good wage and reasonable 
opportunity for advancement. Capable and willing to work. 
Will leave immediately. 
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I AM AN AMERICAN* 


By Elias Lieberman 


I am an American. 

My father belongs to the Sons of the Revolution; 

My mother, to the Colonial Dames. 

One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard in Boston 
Harbor; 

Another stood his ground with Warren; 

Another hungered with Washington at Valley Forge. 

My forefathers were America in the making: 

They spoke in her council halls; 

They died on her battle-fields ; 

They commanded her ships; 

They cleared her forests. 

Dawns reddened and paled 

Stanch hearts of mine beat fast at each new star 

In the nation’s flag. 

Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory: 

The sweep of her seas, 

The plenty of her plains, 

The man-hives in her billion-wired cities. 

Every drop of blood in me holds a heritage of patriotism. 

I am proud of my past, 


lam an American. 


* From Everybody's Magazine for July. 
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‘Tam an American. 

|My father was an atom of dust, 

'My mother a straw in the wind, 

| To His Serene Majesty. 

One of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia; 

Another was crippled for life by twenty blows of the 
knut; 

Another was killed defending his home during the mas- 
sacres. 

The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood 


To the palace-gate of the Great White Czar. 


But then the dream came— 

The dream of America. 

| In the light of the Liberty torch. 

The atom of dust became a man 

_And the straw in the wind became a woman 

| For the first time. 

“See,” said my father, pointing to the flag that fluttered 
near, 

“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 

' It is the emblem of the promised land. 

' It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 


| Live for it—die for it!” 


| Under the open sky of my new country I swore to do so; 
| And every drop of blood in me will keep that vow. 
lam proud of my future. 


Iam an American. 


AN IMMIGRANT INDUSTRY 


The other day forty thousand immigrants marched through 
the streets of the City of New York, exhibiting to the public 
their strength in numbers and their combined determination not 
to give up what they believed to be a just fight. They were 
garment workers, trades unionists, men and women who had_ 
assimilated enough of the American ideal to fight and suffer 
and make sacrifices, for what appealed to them to be their 
inalienable right. 

Whether their cause be right or wrong, we are not prepared 
to discuss that question in our bulletin. It may be that the 
Manufacturers’ Association in declaring a lockout were. within 
their justifiable rights. We are interested in the industry, be- 
cause of its being distinctly an immigrant industry, overwhelm- 
ingly Jewish in its nature. We admit the tremendous impor- 
tance to the community at large of an exhaustive discussion of 
the causes and effects of the present garment workers’ conflict 
in New York City, but, unfortunately, our scope is limited. 
Suffice it to say that we will welcome the day when such dis- 
putes will be adjusted amicably and without the untold suffering 
and economic waste attendant upon industrial conflicts. | 

We approach the question of this particular group of work- 
ers from an entirely different, and perhaps, novel angle, but 
nevertheless, an important one. Here is an industry amounting 
to millions of dollars in investments and having an annual turn- 
over in production exceeding a billion dollars, which is manned 
entirely by immigrant Jews. 

We leave it to the interested student to calculate the econ- 
omic importance to a country which an industry employing 
thousands upon thousands of “hands” has, and its effect upon 
the social life of a nation. 

Think of the number of men and women who earn their 
livelihood at this source. What is their spending capacity? 
What effect has this fact upon the supply and demand and con- 
sumption of the country at large? These are important factors 
when one considers the value of the immigrant to the texture 
and common-weal of a nation. 

We offer these suggestions especially to our misguided 
friends, the restrictionists, who are constantly casting into our 
face the argument that the immigrant entering our country fre- 
quently becomes the pauper and dependent, rather than a co- 
operator and industrial as well as national asset. Here, Mr. 
Restrictionist, is the answer to your ever exaggerated and falla- 
cious argument. This industry calling for investments in mil- 
lions having a turn-over annually of more than a billion dollars, 
is composed mainly of immigrants. The investor is a product of 
our new immigration, the producer is his fellow immigrant, and 
the consumers with the spending power of many millions, are 
also largely immigrants. Are these the characteristics of paupers? 
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OUTLOOK FOR LABOR AFTER WAR 


The following is a letter which appeared in the New York 
Times for July 12th. We feel that the writer offers some very 
interesting theories concerning the status of labor after the war 
which may interest some of our readers: 


Newark, N. J., July 10, 1916. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 


A fear already possesses the pessimists that the cessation of hostili- 
ties will see an already starving Europe flooded with labor that cannot 
be utilized; that the millions of fighting men will be thrust back upon 
their respective countries to face unemployment. As body and soul 
must be kept together, work must be procured. This, they dread, will 
result in cheap labor and a glut of cheap material on our American 
markets—a competition our manufacturers cannot meet. 

But will the basis of ante-bellum trade be the basis for future con- 
duct? 

Since 1914, Germany’s foreign trade has been at a standstill. In two 
years the outer world has learned to be independent of Germany in both 


exports and imports. Great Britain, as always, a merchant and trader, 


has traded with America with mutual benefits. America the producer, 


and England the consumer and distributor, cannot be competitors. 


Moreover, England has not been idle in building up her future com- 


merce, and what is certain, has arranged for new spheres of operations. 


From the beginning of time, man fought for his existence, whether 


to kill his food in the wilds or to struggle through the more civilized 


periods to find an exchange for his labor—for money to buy food—and 


the struggle for existence after this war should not be greater. 


When the old world seemed at its low ebb a new world was dis- 
covered. A century ago, who would have dreamed of the myriad ways 
in which man is occupied to-day? The keynote is necessity that begets 
enterprise. Necessity and responsibility develop the individual, and the 
enterprise of a collection of individuals develops the world. 


The European war will have reduced the ante-bellum labor supply 
by several million men. It will have increased the efficiency of others; 


it will have improved the physique of many, and, in short, those who 


“pull through” will be on a greater earning basis. 
Indubitably in England there will be a readjustment of labor condi- 


tions. Women have entered engineering shops, offices, and factories. 


Almost 50 per cent. of these did so solely with patriotic promptings; 
others because their families were deprived of the bread winners or on 
account of monetary inducements. In many cases they will have filled 
the gaps caused by the internment of enemy aliens, perhaps sounding 
the doom of the detestable system that was in vogue of allowing Ger- 


/ mans to enter offices and works to study methods, or as clerks without 


any salary whatever. Europe was hedged in by tradition. An obedient 
German would “stay put” and allow his life to be directed by circum- 
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stances or his parents. An Englishman would bow to a convention that 
made him a clerk. War came and shattered convention, establishing in- 
dividual effort. The neatly garbed clerk threw off his collar and donned 
khaki. His light shoes became heavy brogans. He smelled the free 
air. Nights in the open caused rheumatism, perhaps, and at times 
dreams would take him back to the quiet day-to-day of office life; but 
a slave once having gained liberty, having felt what it means to be a 
man, is loath to return to bondage. There is no longer the dread of 
family partings—no fear of lone, chilly November nights. The colonies 
are calling. 


Months after a declaration of peace, when the armies are disbanded, 
Europe’s fighting men will return to their homes. The women will 
abandon their war work. Most of the great expenditures during the 
war have been circulated within the respective countries. Factories have 
been established on sound financial foundations, thanks to munition 
work, and the workingman should have a savings bank reserve. 


Belgium, Serbia, Poland and the whole battle front must be recon- 
structed. They will require structural steel, lead, cement—well, consult 
a skyscraper specification and multiply it by millions. Stores must be 
built and stocked, with all that goes to the making of an American city, 
from kitchenware to milady’s perfumes. 


Does this look like lack of opportunity? America may be con- 
fronted by a serious dearth of labor or a diversion of markets. But 
there will be no “glut.” 


War has created a cohesion through the intermingling of races. 
French, Russians, Australians, Canadians, British, and all the Allies 
have melted to a common endeavor and understanding. It may mean 
interdevelopment. The six weeks voyage is no longer the gap to deter 
emigration to the antipodes, and naturally Britain and her allies will 
seek to strengthen their union by an exchange of emigration to their 
colonies. Think of the productive African West Coast, South Africa, 
India, Canada, New Zealand! Russia, the country of untouched oppor- 
tunity, has had lessons in railroad construction and intensive production, 
and is awake at last to her possibilities. 


The world never shrieked so much for development as it does to- 
day. The udders are bursting with prosperity’s milk. Minerals, includ- 
ing many whose uses fifty years ago were unknown, await the mining. 
Manufacturers have been suspended. Merchant shipbuilding has been 
arrested. A thousand luxuries have been neglected in the last two years. 
Building and construction have been stayed. All these seem tightly 
bound, ready to burst into activity with the war’s conclusion. Money, 
desire and labor are all there. Does this foreshadow “dumping” on our 
markets? 


Who dares to predict poverty when there are millions of acres 
unexplored throughout the world? There is new blood, new hope, new 
necessity. Let us study our maps. The world is our field, and it is 
with us to make our own opportunities. 


JOHN W. BOYLAND. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY, PRINTERS, 80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, 
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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge of 
the program of distribution of immigrants; te call 
attention to its profound social and economic signifi- 
cance; and to show its possibilities by a record and 
analysis of the work of the Industrial Removal Office. 


THE SIAMESE TWINS 


Some of our distinguished statesmen not long ago hit 
upon the plan of combining the Immigration Bill with the 
Child Labor Bill, and letting it go at that,—a simple and 
forward method of either killing both bills, or forcing the 
President to sign a law which, if presented to him 
separately, would have received his veto. 


Log-rolling is not at all a new form of procedure with 
some of our legislators. It has been employed time and 
time again throughout the history of American legislation, 
by congressmen and senators who sought to “put some- 
thing across’, which they knew full well their constituency 
could not and would not accept, if presented in straight- 
forward form. 


Both of these bills deserve the separate and undivided 
attention of both Legislators and Executive. The prob- 
lem of child labor has been an important subject of debate 
in both Houses for nearly a decade. It is being opposed 


consistently by a majority from the South, and furthered | 
and supported just as persistently by a great number of 
the Northern representation. 

A bill, therefore, treating with such a grave question, | 
should certainly constitute a special piece of legislation. 
Unquestionably the welfare of the child, as well as the. 
welfare of industry, deserves the undivided interest and 
attention of the Chief Executive. 4 

As for the question of immigration, that hardly needs | 
any further comment. The Congressional Library at 
Washington contains shelves upon shelves of senatorial 
and congressional reports on the subject. We dare say 
that the articles written, excluding the discussion held 
in both Houses on the subject of immigration, and its 
effect upon our national life, would fill a library of very 
considerable proportion. 


In the face of all that has gone before, and when, as 
always, the question of the immigration of peoples from 
the old world to our shores is so inevitably wound up with 
the industrial and economic life of the nation, it is either 
poor statesmanship or a deliberate attempt at log-rolling, 
—a method condemned by the American people. 


if these bills be at all twins, they have but one similarity 
—-—they were born simultaneously in the minds of “clever” 
statesmen. There is, however, a similarity of a social 
nature; but one which does not warrant the combination 
of a Child Labor Law and an Immigration Bill in One Act 
of the Legislature. 


Socially it is legitimate to look after our immigrants 
with that care and attention, which characterizes the 
fashion in which organized society looks after its growing 
children. The immigrant is an American in the making. 
He is young, in the sense that he is as yet uninitiated into 
our ways. He does not comprehend the intricacies of our 
Government. Democracy to him is an innovation, being 
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accustomed abroad to absolute or limited Monarchies. Our 
free public school system, our libraries, our republican in- 
stitutions daze him for a little while, until he is able to 
grasp the new standard of government into which he has 
‘been suddenly thrust. 

__ These are the facts. Under these circumstances, what 
are our duties toward him? It clearly devolves itself upen 
us to aid him in the adjustment to this new environment, 
to be to him a sort of a guardian, to direct him into in- 
dustries and fields which, by his temperament, ability and 
training, he is capable to fill. In return for these effort 
the immigrant will prove an invaluable national asset to our 
country. 4 

_ To permit our newly arrived cousin. to drift in the new 
world is to create new slums, new centers of congestion, 
dependence. The moment he sets foot on our shores, he 
is an American ward, and we are morally responsible 


_ Mr. Legislator, the two bills have nothing in common, 
save a brief lesson of parallel responsibility for the welfare _ 
of the child and the immigrant. These bills are not twins; 
however, the parliamentary method, sought to be employed 
in order to “put one over’, we must admit is worthy of 
that august body which legislates in the progressive land 
lof the King of Siam. 
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WANTED 


Painter and Paper Hanger—R. K., 31 years of age, 12 
years in the United States, member of the Union, 20 
years experience, married, with family in New York, 
wishes position offering reasonable salary. R. K. is 
willing to work, and knows his trade thoroughly. 
Will leave New York upon notice. 
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Driver—B. M., 25 years of age, 6 years in the United 
States, experienced, wishes work out of town. Is 
willing to work hard, for a reasonable wage and 
opportunity for advancement. Will leave town im- 
mediately upon receipt of notice. 


Machinist—H. K., 24 years of age, 6 years in the United 
States, 12 years experience, single, wishes job out of 
town. He is willing to work hard for his livelihood. 
Will leave town immediately upon notice. 


Compositor—J. F., 21 years of age, single, wishes position 
out of town. J. F. is a young man who wishes to 
take up settlement in a small community which offers 
opportunity for growth. Will leave town im- 
mediately. 


Carpenter—B. C., 30 years of age, 8 years in the United 
States, married, with family in New York, desires 
work out of town. Hard, industrious worker, willing 
to settle in some small community, which offers 
proper living conditions. Will leave immediately 
upon notice. 


Iron Worker—A. G., 43 years of age, 10 years in the 
United States, married, with family in New York, is 
willing to work for a reasonable salary. Will leave 
town upon notice. 


Laborer—B. C., 23 years of age, 2 years in the United 
States, single, mother abroad, wishes job at anything. 
Willing to work hard in order to learn trade and make 
rapid progress. | 


Floor Mattress Maker—B. F., 24 years old, 3 years in the 
United States, 2'4, years experience, married, family 
in New York, wishes job out of town. Able and 
willing worker, ready to work at a reasonable salary. 
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) Raincoat Cementer—J. P., 33 years of age, six years in the 
United States, married, with family in New York, 
wishes job out of town, where he can earn a living 
wage, and have opportunity for advancement. He 
is willing to work hard, and will leave town im- 
mediately upon notice. 


| 
| 
'Men’s Tailor—I. S., 22 years of age, three years in the 
| United States, 9 years experience, single, willing to 
work hard for a living wage, seeks opportunity to 

settle in some small town, offering agreeable condi- 
| tions. Will leave town immediately upon notice. 


)Painter—H. M., 31 years of age, 14 years in the United 
States, 12 years experience, married, with family in 
New York, wishes to leave town to obtain employ- 
ment. Willing and anxious worker. Will settle in 
town if suitable. 
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COMMISSIONER HOWE PREDICTS 


Dr. Frederick C. Howe makes some very interesting 
statements regarding the countries from which we may 
expect a flow of humanity after Europe's treaty of peace 

has been signed. 


We feel that the Commissioner, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, is entitled to indulge in this sort of speculation. In- 
deed, with him this might almost be a more or less scientific 
discourse, since at his disposal he has the statistics and 
facts which he can make the basis of his more or less 
accurate deductions. 


However, in all fairness to Dr. Howe, permit us to say 
that at the conclusion of his interview, he added, with 
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much modesty, that “‘all of this is, of course, somewhat 


e 99 
conjectural. 


The following statements were made to an interviewer 
at a certain club in this city, and simply taken at its face 
value, sounds an important note to those interested in im- 
migration, and especially distribution of the'!1mmigrant. 


He says, among other things—"‘I expect a pretty heavy 
immigration from Great Britain as soon as peace is de- 
clared, especially to Canada. We are not likely to have 
many from France, as indeed we have never had since the 
early Colonial days. The French are too largely a home- 
owning and individual fortune-building race to migrate in 
considerable numbers. 


“Those who come will not seek free land, for it is all 
taken up. Nowadays a man without capital cannot be- 
come a farmer, and this drives the bulk of the immigrants 
to the cities. 


“Despite the despoliation of Belgium only a few 
hundred Belgians have come to these shores during the 
war. Those driven from their homes have found 
temporary refuge in Holland, England and France, expect- 
ing to go back to their homes after the war. The Belgians, 
like the French, are a home-owning and building race, and 
do not migrate. 


‘‘T expect to see very few more German immigrants. 
Before the war the average was only about 25,000 a year. 
The bulk of our German population came here between 
1830 and 1870. During the last generation and longer 
the Germans have been staying at home. Next to the 
United States, Germany has more immigrants than any 
other country in the world. Previous to the war, the 
average annual immigration into the German Empire was 


probably 750,000. 


“Germany will keep all her people at home after the 


war to recapture industry and trade. She is better able to 
do this than any other European power, due to her high 


state of organization. Previous to the war, five percent 
of her population was employed by the State in industries 
and activities owned by the Government, such as railways, 
mines, and forests. War has led to a very great extension 
of the State activities in Germany. So when the war is 
over, | expect Germany to send her men back to industry 
in companies and regiments just as she sent them to the 
firing line. Thus many industries will be carried on, al- 
most in the military spirit, so as to carry the nation over the 
transition stage until individual initiative can adjust itself 
again. One thing is sure: Germany will be a much more 
highly socialized State after the war than before, and this 
will keep Germans at home. 


“T expect Italian immigration to go on about as it did 
before the war as soon as peace is declared. Italy does not 
‘discourage emigration to the United States; rather she en- 
couragesit. A large percentage of Italians who come here, 
return to their native land with from $500. to $2,000., and 
‘thus can collectively increase the wealth of Italy very ma- 
terially. The Government recognizes this and has worked 
out the most intelligent and humane emigration policy of 
any nation in Europe. | 


“Our heaviest immigration will come, | believe, from 
‘Poland, Hungary, and the Eastern part of Europe. Un- 
less Russia prohibits emigration, hundreds of thousands 
will come to us from that vast country. 


“Poland has been swept over by armies; farms, cities, 
villages have been destroyed; millions have been torn from 
their homes; many have been killed; many others exiled; 
few have incentive to return to the old homes; the families 
are gone; the wives and children are dead of starvation 
or bullets; there is no reason'to go back. This is true not 
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only of Poland, but also of parts of Silesia and Hungary. 
The people there are not a home-owning peasant class as 
they are in Belgium and France, Holland and Denmark. 
They are farm laborers with nothing to identify them with 
their native country. The same thing is true of Galicia. 


‘The Jews have suffered more than any one from the 
war, as they always do. In Russia and Roumania they 
are not permitted to own real estate; they are kept within 
the pale, and whenever opportunity offers are subjected to 
oppression. So I expect more Jews than ever to turn to 
the United States when the war is over... ..” 


Assuming that Commissioner Howe was correctly 
quoted, we find that according to the reports of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration the yearly German 
immigration into the United States was considerably in 
excess of 50,000 annually, instead of 25,000 as he said. 
To be exact, the average yearly immigration from 1900 to 
1915 has been 71,000. Even the year ending with June 
30, 1915, simultaneous with the first year of the war, shows 
an immigration from Germany into the United States of | 


20,729. 


While we hazard no guess as to the probable German 
immigration into the United States after the war, the. 
assumption of Commissioner Howe, based upon the state- 

ment attributed to him in his interview, is hardly borne out. 
by the actual figures of immigration from Germany into 

the United States during the past fifteen years. While one 

guess may be as good as another—and Dr. Howe frankly : 
disavows aught but conjecture for his opinion—yet an _ 
analysis of his statement would indicate that it is based 
essentially upon common sense and reason. In particular, 
his deduction® regarding the probable influx of Jewish 
immigration from Eastern Europe commends itself as be- 
ing logical and sound, and we feel, are entitled to the 
serious consideration of American Jewry. 


Cc. ALEXANDER CO., INC., PRINTERS, 39 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a Know= 
ledge ofthe program of distribution of immi- 
grants; to call attention to its profound social 
and economic significance; and to show its 
possibilities by a record and analysis ofthe 
work ofthe Industrial Removal Office. 


i THE UNENDING PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION. 


| The beginnings of this present civilization in our United 
States were founded by European immigrants in the Seventeenth 
‘Century and immigrants have been coming here ever since. 
| Every age has wrangled over this matter, of the newcomers, from 
‘the early persecutions of the Quakers to the latest proposal to 
exclude Armenians. The immigrant usually represents the 
positive side of the argument—he has fixed on a plan, has worked 
‘and saved money, has cut loose from old associations, and put 
‘his plan into effect. The immigrant’s critic leans rather toward 
prejudice. He does not like the_fellow’s face, or language, or 
/religion, and especially the way he sometimes succeeds. Mean- 
while the economic forces which control the situation continue 
_impersonally in effect. The United States has vast resources 
especially of freedom, initiative and intelligence. Therefore, it 
‘is full of people who aim to better their condition and to maintain 
‘their families and others who come and are willing to start at the 
foot of the ladder. Furthermore, we live in a period of constant 
‘economic change, and those eager to take whatever chance offers 
| are fairly sure of success. Thus, our progress has gone marching 
/on to an industrial development which is probably the most active 
and efficient the world has ever known. 
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Our business enterprise relies, to an amazing degree, upon 
the' willingness of the newcomer to work hard and effectually 
at anything which offers him a chance to get along. The power 
of this movement can be judged by the activities of such institu-_ 
tions as the Industrial Removal Office which has in the past 
sixteen years removed approximately 75,000 individuals from the 
congested districts of New York to interior communities which 
have given them an opportunity for work and also to which they 
have added a considerable portion of splendid citizens. 


'' ‘The economic service of the immigrant may be unquestion- 
able, but it is argued, “Has he not lowered our standard of liv- 
ing?” Those advancing this argument usually ignore history 
and assume a sort of a “Golden Age,” of pure Americanism which > 
ended when the early immigrant came. It is the old story of 
idealizing the past at the expense of the present. Our cities, 
many of them at that time, were not exactly spotless towns; they — 
were far from being such even at the advent of the later immi- 
gration. 


The problem of immigration is one of selection not of ex- 
chision. National well being should be the desideratum, and 
this will never be if prejudice, racial or otherwise, is allowed to 
enter the nation’s life. We do not want failures or criminals, but 
we do want the healthy active and hopeful. Any scheme of 
regulation that proposes to shut people out on some other basis_ 
is. primarily a denial of the forces that have made our country 
great. . It is on this level that our immigration policy must be’ 
determined. | 


THE REAL TEST. 


The average man, who in reading his morning newspaper, — 
comes across the headline “Poor man dies wealthy,” is very 
reluctant to accept it as the truth, or is always ready to furnish the | 
usual excuse for such progress, “That is before our time.” 


The other day a middle-aged sun tanned determined looking 
man entered the office of the I. R. O. and helped to a considerable | 
extent to correct the fallacious conception that this is an age 
lacking opportunity. 


“I want to speak to the Manager,” said a voice in a Southern 
drawl. His wish complied with, he proceeded with very little 
hesitation to indulge in a rapid fire of compliments upon the work 
of the Industrial Removal Office. We shall endeavor to recall 
as accurately as possible the substance of this exceedingly in- 
teresting interview between our former applicant of 1907. and 
the Manager. 


“I want to thank you for sending me to Georgia,” said the 
little man. “Believe me I needed a job then and you helped me 
to it. Now I want to do something to show my gratitude. I am 


all right in the world, I got money, I want to be a member here,” 


The Manager, after appropriate expressions of pleasure in 
his success, asked Mr. F. to tell him the story in detail. 


“Well, it took me a long time to decide to come to America. 
It meant leaving my wife behind, my child, and my friends, to 
travel thousands of miles across water to a country I knew 
nothing about. I heard a lot about the opportunities and what 
a fine country this was and so I decided to come here. I knew I 


_ would find work, because I wanted work—and why not?” 


“It was in November that I landed here. Relatives met me 
and took me to their home. They were glad to see me, but in 
my mind rested one thought—work. My relatives were very 
encouraging. Ah, you will find work. When, said I, to-morrow? 


Oh, if not to-morrow, the next day. <A greenhorn must fe 


_ yellow.” 


“The next day I was up bright and early. I put on my new 
American clothes and began to look for a job. I had no success. 


_I continued to look day after day, but no luck. I was getting 
_ discouraged. I had been here two weeks and not yet earned a 


penny. The possibilities of bringing my wife here grew more and 


' more remote. 


“One day my brother-in-law came home, and told me about 
an office on Second Avenue where they gave out jobs. I wasted 
no time. He told me this eight o’clock the night before. ‘The | 
next morning I was standing by your door. A nice fellow took 
my application, asked me what I can do. I told him I was a 
shoemaker from the home. He said there was a job in Bruns- 
wick, Georgia. To my mind Brunswick was as far away from 
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New York as my little home in Austria, but what I wanted was” 
‘a-job. Distance made no difference. A job meant my family 1 in 


America near me. I took the job in Brunswick. [I leit Decembelli it 


5, 1907. 


. “Your agent met me and took me to K’s place. I started to 
work immediately. I worked very, very hard for little money, ~ 


but I was satisfied. After I was there a short time, I heard of 


Savannah, a larger city, where people said a man could do better. — 


I went to Savannah. There I found a job with a shoemaker who 
was willing to pay me $12. a week. I worked for that man for some 


weeks. I saw he was having plenty of work so I said to him that 
I want to work on piece work, figuring that I could work to all 


hours of the night and earn more money, in this way making it) 
easier for me to bring my family to me. He wasn’t satisfied. If 
had a little money so I went and looked for a shop. I found one 
for $3. a month. I worked very, very hard there. Soon I found 
the shop was growing too small. I found a bigger shop for $5. 
a month. Then I did a smart thing. 


“I heard 8 a man who had a bargain in shoes. I went to 


him and I said, Mister, I haven’t any cash. I’ll buy your stock 
and give you monthly notes. The man was satisfied. I took the 
goods, put it in my shop, sold them for 100% profit. I made 


$450.00 on that deal. Now I had enough money to bring my 


family here. I was happy. I bought steamship tickets, I sent 
them to my family, I didn’t wait long, my family was here. I 


tell you Mister, 1 was happy. That is all the fault of the Removal 


Office. 


“T had to look for rooms, so I thought of a new plan. Why 
Should I get separate rooms and a store if I could get a store 
and rooms. together. I found a place, a fine place for $25. a month. 
You know rents are cheap in Savannah. 


“Then I thought of another smart thing. I bought job lots, 
shoes, drygoods, hats, collars, like a regular department store. 
Well, to make a long story short, I couldn’t stay in that place 
either. I stayed a little while. The “Schwartzers” were very 
good to me. I saved a lot of money so I bought me a house, and 
now the store is downstairs, a nice big store, and I live in the 
rooms upstairs. 


“Well, to make a long story short, I have two girls, they 
are working. They graduated from school. I don’t touch a cent 
of their wages and I got a boy too that goes to school. The whole 
family helps me in the work, and I tell you I am very well off. 
Say, just for fun, what do you think I am worth, $20,000. Of 
course that includes the store and the house. I am a member of 
Lodges and Fraternal Organizations and Mister I would like to 
be a member here.” 


The Manager had followed the story with great interest. 
Essentially it was but a repetition of the life and struggles of 
thousands of other Jewish immigrants who have come here with 
the will to work and succeed. Here was an immigrant who had 
passed the test fairly and squarely. 


Upon being informed that the I. R. O. had no contributing 
membership Mr. F. readily agreed to contribute a monthly dona- 
tion to the Jewish War Sufferers. 


Literacy tests may or may not be one of the solutions for 
placing limitations upon the influx of men and women who are 
anxious to enter this country, but if one was looking for a real 
test, a test which will prove the value of the immigrant to the 
social and industrial life of America, the above interview points 
avery important lesson. Given an opportunity, the immigrant, 
nine times out of ten, will work out his destiny not alone to his 
own Satisfaction but to that of the nation at large as well. 


TWO DISCUSS IMMIGRATION. 


James Duncan, Labor Leader. 


The owners of the labor power in our great country have 
helped to make it great. They have also helped to establish a 
higher standard of home life than obtains in other countries. 
They have helped to inaugurate and to maintain a great system 
of public school education. They respect and admire the purity 
of women and the domestic hearth far beyond the standards in the 
old countries, and because of all this they claim perpetuation of 
these domestic virtues through protection against immigration 
such as would destroy the advantageous standards which, 
through much effort they have established. 
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by the 1910 census increased nearly 16,000,000. It would appear, ~ 
therefore, even by making a liberal allowance for immigrants i 
who may have returned to their native country, that the increase _ 


of population by immigration closely equalled the domestic in- — 


crease. Whether we can long continue to assimilate nearly ~ 


1,000,000 immigrants per annum to American standards of life — 
and to the welfare of popular government remains to be seen. 


It cannot be denied that the great influx of immigration has had 


the effect of displacing American labor, of causing much idle- — 
ness, of preventing increase of wages, and of retarding improved © 


working conditions, so that domestic well-being plausible and 


possible under this great democracy has not been sufficiently © 


realized. 


It is true that a number of those coming here do not enter 


into the industrial pursuits, and it is also true that the greater 
number are unskilled workers, but it is also a fact that a very 
large number of immigrants enter the great trade unions of our 


country and through membership therein get their first lesson in © 


democracy. Coming as they do from South Central Europe, 


their conception of government is of uniformed men with swords 


or muskets ruling, or rather misruling them. 


Their environments gave them no stronger conception of 
the meaning of the word ‘government’ than to know that they 
were required by a uniformed officer to do as directed. They 
had heard of freedom and ‘easy’ money in the United States, and 


coming here and finding industrial conditions not as they ex- 


pected, and being relieved from the deterrent influence of 
government by force, their disappointment prompts some of them 
to seek revenge on persons or property. 


In the trade union they soon find that after deliberation the 
wishes of the majority are practiced, and in watching this pro- 
cess as they become assimilated to our conditions of life and 
language they are taught a toleration towards the views of 
others, which had not previously been applied to them. To 
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tolerate and respect the views of others is their first great lesson 


in democracy. Their minds are then in a condition to accept 
further lessons of self-government and to become law-abiding, 
useful citizens and co-workers with those of native birth or 
those who had preceded them from abroad. 


This shows that the working people of our country, and 
especially the organized workers, do not only feel the first effect 
of the influx of immigration, but upon them depends the some- 
times difficult duty of industrial and social assimilation so essen- 
tial to the general welfare of our country. Mr. Duncan went on 
to discuss the advantages of imposing a “head tax,” of applying 
an educational test, and of using scientific methods in bringing 
foreigners into the country, for the best interests of the people 
and the industrial and agricultural development of the country. 


PHILIP DAVIS, SOCIOLOGIST. 


“You talk about your immigration laws,” he said, “but what 
are you going to do with the immigrants already here? There 
are only 22,000,000 in this country, and you have 12,000 right 
here in your own city. What about these immigrants—your 
‘next-door neighbors? You have called them so many hard 
names, so many things for so long that you fail to recognize them 
as brothers.” 


“Like the old southerner in the story when confronted with 
the possibility that the black man might have a soul, he replied 
after some consideration that ‘if a nigger had a soul, it must be 
black.’ And so you have come to consider the immigrant—if 
they are humans at all, they are not as human as you are. 


“I admit that the tide of immigration has changed from 
northwestern Europe to southeastern Europe. But what of it? 
The argument is made that those who come to-day show an 
utter disregard to learn, but you will find they are eager to learn, 
just because they have been denied. As Mr. Duncan said a few 
minutes ago, after he had traveled through Europe he came to 
the conclusion the United States was good enough for him. And 
the immigrants come here for the same reason you stay here, 
or want to get back here after traveling in foreign lands. 


i) 


“And let me impress this on your minds: The same conditions ~ 


of religious persecution, the same political persecution exists in ~ 


some places in Europe to-day as existed in England in 1620, — 
when the Pilgrim fathers left for their new home to seek freedom. i 


And this is the same motive that prompts hundreds of men to 


leave their homes in southeastern Europe to-day for America. 


We are all Pilgrim fathers, except that some of us lost the first 
boat. Don’t draw too close distinction.” 


ei 
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ledge ofthe program of distribution of immi- 
grants; to call attention to its profound social 
and economic significance; and to show its 
possibilities by a record and analysis ofthe 
work ofthe Industrial Removal Office. 


LE SHONO TOVO. 


Time has claimed what Time has given. Such is the power 
of Time. Weighted down with the load of its own history, the 
Old Year makes room for the New, quietly making exit, unosten- 
tatiously to take its legitimate place in the Great Past. 


Father Time keeps no records of the seconds and minutes 
and hours spent in the pursuit of his function—the making of 
history. He continues rythmically, systematically, expeditiously, 
to fill out the year. Man alone reckons time; to him alone is it 
important. 


As the New Year arrives, man takes inventory of the past. 
Success and disappointment, joy and sorrow, take their place be- 
fore him to be judged in accordance with their service. 


We sit in silent revery of the things that have been. Our 
thoughts are of the thousands whom we have been enabled to 
help find themselves in a new land. We meditate upon the 
men and women and wonder if they are contented, prosperous, 
happy! We indulge ourselves in a moment of speculation. What 
if there had not been the scores of noble men and women who 
have given themselves in untiring service to the cause of readjust- 
ing the immigrant to his new environment! 


A feeling of thankfulness comes over us, a desire to touch 
souls with humanitarian humanity, and from the deep recesses of 
our hearts we repeat, “Le Shono Tovo.” 


Then, heavy of heart and with helpless submissiveness, we 
sadly turn our gaze across the gigantic seas to linger a moment 
on humanity gone mad. On fields red with the blood of youth; 
on homes deserted and demolished by a hurricane of hate; on. 
families separated and annihilated in the surging whirlpool of 
venom and selfishness. We shut our eyes and cry out, “Oh Father, 
this slaughter—hate—annihilation—why ? 


In our mind’s eye we see the widow and the orphan, the lame 
and the blind, flesh of our flesh, and blood of our blood pleading 
and crying for help. Give them we must of our substance—to 
tide them over the period of starvation and want. And while do- 
ing so we hopefully will pray for the time when the hate in man 
will subside and the fields will be red no longer. Then shall they 
again be free to come and go. Those that shall elect to come 
here, in this land of freedom and democracy, shall find their kith 
and kin prepared to welcome and to aid them. Until then, flesh 
of our flesh and blood of our blood, from the depths of our souls 
we repeat, “Le Shono Tovo.” 


THE IMMIGRANT. 


The following is a letter sent us by a friend of ours who is 
interested in the problem of the Distribution of the Immigrant. 
It is interesting to note the observations of a real American who 
has the opportunity of visiting some of our great cities and ob- 
serving the life of the newly arrived in those congested centres. 
He lays a special emphasis upon the Jew, not so much because he 
believes that the problem they present is any the greater, or that 
they are less receptive to Americanization, but because among his 
friends he numbers several of that race. 


“As I approached some of our large cities on the railway, I 
noticed and was somewhat shadowed by the awful crowding, the 
dirt, the un-American aspect and the general unlivableness of it 
all. The unsightly picture of women leaning far out of windows 
for a breath of air, fire-escapes piled with bedding, and the horrible 
ugliness of it all, always makes me wish that some of those 
families could be taken away from the smoke, din, and the 
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poverty, to be transplante¢ to a piace where making a living 
would be much easier and under more comfortable surround- 
ings. Some of the foreign-born children with their great dark 
eyes, framed in pale serious faces, look as if they were simply 
pining for life in the open. And isn’t it strange, dear friend, now 
as I recall that you told me that nearly nine out of ten of our 
immigrants are of rural birth... 


“With this picture before me it would almost appear incon- 
gruous to come across a vehicle on a mountain road in which a 
family of Russian Jews is seated for a pleasure ride, or perhaps a 
trip to market. When I passed one for the first time last summer 
it impressed me mightily, for the father looked the part of a man 
who had seen hardships enough with never a chance to expand a 
bit. He had a heavy darkly whiskered face, with an expression 
that told of a life of toil and dreariness back in Russia and 
was a totally discordant note, unlike the typically American 
tarmer we are accustomed to meet. But later, when I passed his 
little home there was a great brood of boys and girls and they 
were pretty dirty. Things looked as if in time he really might 
fitin. For there was an effort, such a palpable effort to yet some 
of the joyousness of beauty and life. There were flowers, and if 
they were in crazy tin cans, setting along on fence posts when 
they ought to have been on the ground, what does it matter for 
they were still flowers and it was a beginning. And neither 
flowers nor children have much of a chance to grow in sunless, 
airless quarters where the immigrant must make his city home... 


“He told me that he was once helped by a private Jewish 
organization to get away from the sweat-shops, the worst of the 
factories and the future of hardship and poverty. I know that this 
organization is the one you had been telling me about when I 
last met you at dinner. I was very much interested in it. It is 
for that reason that I took special pains to meet our mutual 
friend, the Russian Jew away from congestion and poverty. As 
we see his brother in the dense, pushing city, he is an undesirable, 
unlovely looking person. But as we picture him in the country or 
in less congested environments, grown hopeful, a goodly bit 
more prosperous, better educated and better trained, his children 
tapidly absorbing new ways and new habits, the prospect of 
having him part of our national life is more than alluring. As for 
me, I would like to see that family a few years from now and 
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learn what the opportunity to live with other minds and other 
ways have done for them. Surely more than if they had to re- 
main in the city chained to a bench and the grind under stifling 
conditions.” 


CARING FOR THE IMMIGRANT. 


The question of the unemployed immigrant has become one 
of this country’s greatest problems. Too many of us fail to take 
sufficient interest to inquire if the customary haphazard method 
of receiving these strangers here fits into the best possible place 
in our national economy. 


We are the only nation that with painless and hence cruel 
hospitality receives a heterogeneous throng of hopeful venturers. 
The ogre in the castle of a fairy tale showed like impartiality, and 
I am not sure but that he evidenced more humanity in eating 
some of his guests than we do in leaving them to slow starvation. 


A national plan of distribution is plainly the only guarantee of 
economical assimilation of those who are allowed to come. Our 
present policy seems to be towards systematic restriction. But 
a careful plan of distribution should not be thought of as a sub- 
stitute for, but rather a corollary of a wise selection in admission. 


The immigrant dreads to leave the colonies in these eastern 
cities, where they are spared the pain of learning a new language 
and new manners. Thus the alien population of the city grows, a 
labor surplus forms, the sweat shop feeds fungus-like upon human 
wretchedness, men search anxiously for work, but find it not, or, if 
successful, crowd out others who take up the same despairing 
role. 


We have come to realize that the adopted son of the United 
States cannot become a citizen of the republic merely through 
the miracle of a document and seal, but that consecrated and 
painstaking effort must be expended with a generous goal before 
he can really enter into the fellowship of what has been a nation 
of idealism. 


We cannot expect him to study seriously how best to serve 
his country until he has some assurance of the continued existence 
of himself and family. 


The government of no civilized country of the Eastern world 
has been less ready than our own to interest itself in the economic 
welfare of his able-bodied citizens. 


It will be practicable some day, I think, for the government 
to assume complete charge of the immigrant, say, two days after 
his arrival, giving him trustworthy information as to the oppor- 
tunity of this land of his adoption. 


Such extension of our present efforts in the immigrant’s be- 
half would be effective tactics in the war on poverty this age has 
undertaken. 


Pror. Dixon Ryn Fox. 


Editor’s Note 


If we demand of our immigrants, as a condition of their ad- 
mission, their acceptance of certain obligations,—we must in turn 
be prepared to assume certain obligations and duties toward 
them—a quid pro quo relation between state and immigrant—and 
in this partnership agreement there should be included one article 
by which the state will place at the disposal of the newly arrived 
immigrants a knowledge of labor opportunities in the country, and 
the machinery by which they may properly avail themselves thereof. 


BRINGING THE MAN TO THE JOB. 


Each new immigrant to this country presents to the Ameri- 
can people several problems, not the least of them being the re- 
lationship of the newcomer to the job. It is this phase of the im- 
migration problem which most urgently requires the considera- 
tion of the American people. The problems of distribution and 
assimilation of our immigrants has long occupied the thought of 
Congress as well as the individual State Legislature. 


There are many states in the Union that are still thinly settled. 
In contrast to these, other states like New York and Massachu- 
setts, may be considered reasonably well populated. It is only 
natural for the new immigrant, lacking a knowledge of the locali- 
ties which offer the greater opportunity to settle and congragate 
in those sections whose ports of entry are the point of disembar- 
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kation for the overwhelming majority of immigrants coming to. 
this country. In the absence of counteracting government | 
agencies, this is inevitable. It is practically impossible for the 


immigrant to know in what sections and occupations he is most 
likely to be needed. The natural tendency is to gravitate where 
their brothers and sisters have already settled. 


The immigrant laborer should be diverted from congested 
centres to those sections of the country where there is a shortage 
of labor. This is in truth a function of the government. It is 
unwise, as well as inefficient, to entrust the work of distribution 
to private agencies, for at best such organizations can only hope, 
with their limited means, to perform a very small part of this vastly 
important work. 


There should be created in connection with the Department 
of Labor a Federal Employment Bureau, with branch offices in 
all states, to collect information regarding opportunities for and 


demand and supply of labor. True, there is at present the nucleus | 


of such an institution, but we must prepare to enlarge this work 
before the end of the war so that we may! be able to meet the 
problem of Distribution immediately and efficiently when the timé 
arrives. State Governments must co-operate; state bureaus of 
employment with labor exchanges in every community should be 
established. In short, our problem is not how to exclude, but 
rather how to distribute effectively. - 


ET TU BRUTE 


President M. CARY THOMAS of Bryn Mawr College wel- 


comed the faculty and students of that admirable institution on 


their resumption of its session with a plea for the restriction of 


immigration, in which she told them that: 


“The slums of New York and Chicago now are as bad, if not 


worse than anything in the Old World. 


“The conditions in our mining towns in Pennsylvania, where 
no word of English is heard, are said to surpass anything in 
Europe. 


“The diseases of European poverty and filth are brought here 
by foreign immigrants, like the present epidemic of infantile 
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paralysis, and are propogated under conditions that we cannot 
control in the shockingly overcrowded tenements that disgrace 
our country. 


“T am told by physicians who have studied the question that 
‘soon we shall have every epidemic known to older civilizations 
decimating our people.” 


We shall not bother Dr. THOMAS to direct us to “the 
‘slums’ of New York, though we have not been able to discover 
‘them; but we should be gratified if she would confide to us the 
details of the epidemics which are to “decimate our people.” From 
her words we are forced to believe that there are several of them, 
and we tremble as we contemplate the dreadful fate in store for 
this interesting land if ten of them strike us at once. 
—The Evening Sun 
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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge 
of the program of distribution of immigrants; to 
call attention to its profound social and economic 
significance; and to show its posibilities by a 
record and analysis of the work of the Industrial 
Removal Oftice. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


New York, November 8, 1916. 


‘Mr. President: 


Yesterday I cast my vote as a citizen of this great and glorious 
nation. As I stood in the little inclosure which insured the secrecy 
of my political expression, there passed by me rapidly, but graphic- 

ally, the little village in the southern part of Europe, where I took 
my first lease on life. Schools there were few; opportunities for self- 
-expression exceedingly rare; political freedom there was none. 


Occasionally we would be told by some wordly-wise man that 
_there was such an institution as a Legislature, which made laws for 
the people, and that there were countries without kings or emperors 
_—countries where the people ruled, and where the Divine Right of 
Kings was an absurd myth, not to be tolerated in a democracy. 


Can you, Mr. President, feel the emotions which surged within 
me as I stood there, pencil in hand, feeling myself both master and 
| servant simultaneously, in a country of which I dreamed in the past, 
_ but never have hoped to experience as a pleasant reality? 


I voted. What does it matter, my political faith. What matters 
the final choice. What does it matter when it is viewed relatively 
_ to the liberty which a Republic offers to the ever servile subject of 
an absolute Monarchy. 


Night schools and colleges; freedom and political equality, 


opportunity for rich and poor alike; annihilated prejudices—these 
were the ruling motives which guided my hand in its political ex- 
pression. | 
And this morning, Mr. President, written in deep black, above 
an impressive picture of your honorable self, my newspaper an- 
nounced that you were our next President—that is, the Chief — 
Executive of these United States. 


I noticed, too, that the people who yesterday were keenly set 
upon your election, shake hands with those who thought within their 
political right, that you were less desirable than your opponent. This — 
delights me. Such is the elevating influence of political, cultural and — 
social freedom. It’ annihilates intolerance, and endows us with a 
state of mind, so liberal, that your opponent, yesterday, drinks a 
toast in his glass to your success today. 


This is America—the America I love and feel for—the cos- © 
mopolitan nation of the world—the refuge from monarch-darkened 
Europe. 

There are two things which are uppermost in my heart at this 
moment, and strangely enough, they concern me vitally, because they 
are the problems of my kith and kin abroad. 


Honor is the subject of my story—that deep-set love which 
begets a profound respect for an individual or a place or a nation, 
and fosters a jealousy of rights, which leads individuals to force and 
conflict, and nations to war, when offended, reflected upon, or 
slighted. 


I know in your humane wisdom you will appreciate the horror 
of force and conflict. I know what war is, Honorable Sir, and I can © 
testify to the words of a never-forgotten hero, who characterized 
it and gave it its true place in the hearts of men—uit’s hell, Mr. 
President. 


Honor—loveliest of virtues—waits long and patiently before 
she demands the supreme sacrifice of blood and life. 


By the side of the Volga lie two who are dear to me, and some- 
where, unburied, slaughtered by the murderous hand of war, lies my 
only brother. This is the toll of war,—necessary, perhaps, but 
never absolutely necessary as a sacrifice on the altar of Honor. 
Compromise, forgive, Mr. President. Make every effort possible to — 
settle a question of honor amicably and honorably. Fight—join hands 
with Mars if you wi!ll—but make it your last resort. Honor is no- 
ghoul—she is a woman. 


Then, Mr. President, there will be those who will call upon you 
to shut the doors of America—the haven of oppressed Europe, 
against a people who have added in the past, a blood of which we 
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may well be proud. They will characterize them as a horde of miser- 
able weaklings, whose chief function in America will be the inocu- 
lating of this nation with plague, the founding of slums, the con- 
sistent and constant jeopardizing of commerce and labor. 

I need not tell you, or review for you, the facts which give the 
lie to those malicious sentiments. I have faith in your judicial mind, 
and a deep trust in your love for freedom, and respect for those who 
seek to shake off the rule of despots and monarchs. 


These are my thoughts, on the morning of your election. I am 
tremendously proud of my franchise, Sir, and in my heart is the 
hope and prayer that nothing may interfere with the sane and logical, 
and humane carrying out of your supreme duties as Chief Executive 
of a nation, whose name has grown to be symbolical, as well as 
synonymous with love of country, freedom, and equality of oppor- 
‘tunity—a country of the people, for the people, and by the people. 


Respectfully yours, 
AN IMMIGRANT. 


A SANER ATTITUDE TOWARDS IMMIGRATION. 


America is experiencing a growing realization of the importance 
and great value of the immigrant in our national life. 


Weare fast leaving behind us the state of mind which views the 
immigrant as an upsetting stranger within our gates, to be watched 
and limited in every effort he makes towards a readjustment of him- 
self to American conditions, economic and social. The newer and 
saner attitude, however, is growing to be one which views the new- 
comer with patience and understanding, appreciates his value in our 
industrial life, and seeks to foster in him the best the country has 
to offer. 


_ To the mind of the liberal American, the solution of this most 
| important question does not lie, as is supposed by many, in laws 
restricting immigration, but rather in measures towards his absorbtion 
and assimilation. He feels that it requires in reality very little effort 
to Americanize the immigrant. All that is necessary is intelligent 
| cooperation, earnest devotion, and a desire to really comprehend the 
immigrant. 
Not alone has America, the nation, awakened to the tremendous 
value which lies in the proper direction of the immigrant into 
_ channels which will facilitate the process of Americanization, but the 
| states in their sovereign capacity have also interested themselves in 


| 


the question, and passed legislation and made appropriations of 
considerable sums to aid in getting a true perspective of the immi- 
grant as an industrial and social factor. 


New York, the Empire State, recently organized a Bureau 
of Industries and Immigration, whose chief function it is to study 


and help the immigrant. 
The writer has before him the very interesting report of the 


Bureau filled with valuable information for those interested in this © 


important problem. Especially illuminating is the opinion expressed 
by Mrs. Marian K. Clark, who is employed by the Bureau as Chief 


Investigator. Mrs. Clark has worked with the immigrant for many — 


years and possesses the sympathy indespensible in work with the 
stranger in our midst. Mrs. Clark says: 


“The immigrant who comes here with high hopes and 
real, pioneer courage is an important economic factor, a 
force for good or evil. Shall we make this factor an asset 
to a Nation, or, shall we, through criminal neglect, turn it 
into a liability? 

“The general conception of the immigrant is that he is 
a liability to the State. As a matter of fact he is an asset. 
He has an economic value to the State. Every immigrant 
laborer is worth $100. a year to the Commonwealth. He is 
a producer and a consumer. By means of education he can 
be made worth $200. a year to the State. 


“The slogan according to which we must proceed with 
the immigrant must be protection, education and then natu- 
ralization. There is no use in having ignorant citizens. 
Educate him first; Make him worth while to naturalize. 
Require every alien between the ages of 16 and 45 to attend 
night schools, for a period long enough to learn to read and 
write the English language. And that is not long. Illiterate 
aliens have been made iliterate in sixty hours of in- 
struction. Having done this, you have started him on the 
road of Americanism. You have expanded his requirement. 
You have raised his standard of living. When you realize 
that 96 per cent of the illiterate in New York State are 
foreign-born you can see the State’s duty to these aliens 
and to itself. 


“T consider the question of housing the aliens a very 
live one; Let the employers of labor understand that a 
healthy, well-cared for, clean, unskilled laborer is a much 
better investment than a man who is consigned to a filthy, 
vermin-filled, disease-breeding habitation as so often pro- 
vided by railroads, canning industries, contractors and other 
large employers of unskilled labor. 

“After all, the whole question resolves itself to this 
plain, simple proposition: 

“Tt takes spirit and ambition and pioneer courage for 
a foreigner to leave his old home and come to this country, 
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when, as a matter of fact, he faces problems here today 

much bigger than was faced by those who came on the 

Mayflower. It seems to me that every immigrant who, satu- 

rated with this spirit, comes to this country and does not 

become a public charge, becomes an important economic 
factor, in exchange for which this country owes him an 
education and protection against exploitation....” 

This is the spirit which actuates this very humane and necessary 
Bureau. It is a great work—one which should receive the sympa- 
thetic aid of all interested in democracy,—industrial and social. Like 
many other institutions of a similar nature, its work is retarded by 
financial limitations. It is self-evident that an appropriation of 
$24,000., is insufficient for the carrying on of the Bureau’s best 
work. It is hoped, however, that the American people will realize 
the vast importance of work of this calibre, and through its proper 
representatives enable the Bureau, as well as other agencies, to realize 
the maximum potentialities inhering in their program. 


A NEW BOOK ON IMMIGRATION. 


Edward A. Steiner, Professor of one of the American Uni- 
versities and author of several books treating.with the immigrant, is 
himself an immigrant. The broad sympathy and understanding of 
the newcomer, which Dr. Steiner has always shown in his writings, 
may be due to the fact that he, too, at one time experienced the sen- 
sation of landing in a country new to him. But this fellow-feeling 
with others who have gone through the same experiences with him. 
in no way affects his sense of proportion and power of proper 
analysis. 

Those of our readers who have read his thoughtful book, “The 
Trail of the Immigrant”, will be impressed with the wealth of infor- 
mation contained therein. He presents to the reader an engrossing 
story, written in a style at once easy, graceful, and absorbing. 


The reader of his earlier publications will be interested to learn 
that the Professor has brought outa new book entitled, “Nationalizing 
America”. It has all the characteristics of his books on immigration 
which have gone before, plus the interest that attaches to the ever- 
important problem of the Americanization of the immigrant. Dr. 
Steiner also attempts to show how gradually there will be developed 
a national literature and art, just as there is today being developed 
a truly American industrial and commercial life. 


The first chapter of the book Nationalizing America which Dr. 
Steiner has chosen to call appropriately “The Face of the Nation” 
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contains many choice paragraphs complete in themselves, so that one 
may read them with a great deal of profit, and without further 
comment. Dr. Steiner says: ; 
“Tt was, after all, a good thing that American history so soon 
became the history of one people, that the colonies so quickly forgot 
their historic background, and that the states, carved out of these 
vast territories, came in one by one, or two by two, as the animals 
went into the ark. The historic deluge followed, all but blotting out 
the past. On the extreme edges of what was once the domain of 
France the French speech still lingers; of Spain and Spanish, less is 
left. From ocean to ocean and from the lakes to the gulf it is all 
America, with its history written upon a new page. 
“Tt is really not difficult for the immigrant to accept this new. 
history as his own; it is easy because it is so new, and because its 
beginning is marked by a great discovery rather than by a great 
conquest. The story of the discovery of America is known to every 
European child who goes to school. It belongs to its earliest im- 
pressions and frequently antedates the fairy tale”. | 


KKK 


“The immigrant readily enters into the highly accentuated record 
of conflict with the Indians, even though his particular race had no 
share in the winning of the West. Long before I read Cooper’s 
Indian tales I played Indian in a village among the Carpathians and 
scalped the luckless palefaces whom I had captured. The names_ 
of Sitting Bull and Buffalo Bill have been carried through the capi-_ 
tals of Europe, and from towns and villages many a lad’s eyes were 
turned westward, yearning to have a share in fighting the Indians. 

“The year 1848 marks an epoch in the history of the European 
peoples, and the immigrants who at that time came to the United 

tates, driven by their despots, repaid this country richly for the 
asylum they found. They made valuable contributions to our culture 
and our politics, refining our social life and purifying our ideals of 
liberty and democracy. Eighteen hundred and forty-eight is a date 
which serves to accentuate the common passion for liberty and the 
common traits which mark all noble men, of whatever race they be”. 


1K 

“There is, however, no person in American history, if in any 
history, who like Abraham Lincoln instantly captures the imagination - 
of every normal human being. A 
“T doubt that the saints and martyrs upon the church’s calendar 


or many sacred names in Holy Writ are so vitally compelling as the 
name of this man born in a log cabin, reared amidst poverty and 
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ignorance, who made his way from the backwoods to the White 
House and into the immortality of history. 

“The sadly solemn face portrayed upon our commonest coin, 
the penny, received its smile from the skilled fingers of an immigrant 
sculptor who modeled it “so that he may smile upon every immigrant 
child his first welcome”. That was the stroke of genius who under- 

stood Lincoln and knew the common people’s appreciation of the 
great martyr President. I wish there might be erected in every 
industrial center a statue of Abraham Lincoln for masters and men 
to see and reverence, thus being reminded of their duty toward each 
other and toward their common country. What a people we could 
become if the immortal words he spoke were graven upon the 
pedestal of such a statue, to greet our eyes and challenge our conduct 
daily: “With malice toward none, with charity toward all.” 


2K KK 


“The history of the United States since the war, has not yet 
‘been written, for it is the story of an epoch just closing. It marks 
the sudden leaping of a people into wealth, if not into power, the 
fabulous growth of cities, the end of the pioneer stage, the begnning 
of an industrial period, and the pressure of social and economic 
problems toward their solution. 

“At least twenty million people have come full grown into our 
national life from the steerage, the womb out of which so many of us 
‘were born into this new world. Most of us came to build and not 
‘to destroy; we came as helpers and not as exploiters; we brought 
virtues and vices, much good and ill, not because we belonged to this 
‘or the other national or racia! group, but because we were human. 
It is as easy to prove that our coming meant the ill of the nation as 
that it meant its well-being. To make full appraisal it is much too 
early ; it is a task which must be left to our children’s children, who 
‘will be as far removed from today’s scant sympathies as from its 
‘overwhelming prejudices”. 


KK 


“HISTORIANS tell us that the history of the United States 
‘illumines and illustrates the historic processes of all ages and all 
‘people. To this they add the disconcerting prophecy that we are 
drifting toward the common goal of destruction, and that our doleful 
future can be readily foretold. We have had our hopeful morning, 
our swift and brilliant noon, and now the dark and gruesome end 
‘threatens us. 


“T will not believe this till I must. 
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“I will not, dare not, lose the hope that we can make this 
country to endure firmly, to weather the storm, or at least put off 
the senility of old age to the last inevitable moment. 1 

“When, however, the end comes, as perchance it must, I pray 
that we may project our hopes and ideals upon the last page of our 
history, so that it may read thus: 

“This was a state, the first to grow by the conquest of nature 
and not of nations. Here was developed a commerce based upon 
service and not upon selfishness, a religion centering in humanity 
and not in a church. 5 


“Here was maintained sovereignity without a sovereign and 
here the people of all nations grew into one nation, held together by © 
mutual regard, not by the force of law. Here the state was not 
maintained by battleships and armaments, but by the justice, con- 
fidence and loyalty of its people.” 
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DISTRIBUTION 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN 


| ISSUED BY 
INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL OFFICE 
74 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 
Vol. 3 DECEMBER 1916 No. 5 


This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge 
of the program of distribution of immigrants; to 
call attention to its profound social and economic 
significance; and to show its possibilities by a 
record and analysis of the work of the Industrial 
Removal Office. 


OUR RESOLUTION. 


WE HAVE RESOLVED, That life is more valuable than the 
yersonal ambitions of King and Potentate, statesman and diplomat, 
since life has inherent the possibilities of eradicating hate and selfish- 
jiess, meanness and unhappiness. Ay, even the ruthless hand of Mars. 

That we are now more than ever firm and steadfast followers 

ind believers in Republican form of Government, where all the 
yeople rule all the time, and where each man respects his neighbor, 
jaot for what his family used to be, but for what he is today. 
That America shall be, as it always has been, the refuge of the 
oppressed and abused of all lands. Here shall they continue to find 
1 place where they can work out their individual problems and des- 
anies, unmolested, because of faith, race or color. 

That the gates of our country shall always swing open to the 
1ealthy, vigorous and ambitious refugee, whatever his birth place, 
\while the light of Liberty in the hand of the Goddess standing erect 
it the gateway of America, shall remain ever the beacon-light of 
freedom, so that those who seek the asylum of a free country may 
ind it and be welcome. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we encourage 
the immigrant to help himself, by teaching him the lay of our country 
and directing him to those sections of America which offer the 
greatest opportunity, and are best suited to the stranger’s skill and 
) ‘emperament. 


POST IMPRESSIONS. | 
F } | 


(From the diary of ABC, a former employee) F 


March 21, 1916: This morning I feel very important. My friends. 
have impressed upon me the tremendous importance of the work 
done by the Industrial Removal Office. I, myself, have always 
hoped that some day I might have the opportunity to do something 
to ease the lot of the stranger at our gate. I have often, in the past, | 
sat in the park at the Battery, and watched my foreign cousins virtu- | 
ally rush through the gates with their American relations, anxious 
to touch free soil, perhaps for the first time in their lives. There was 
the giant Russian, the virile Pole, the romantic Frenchman, the 
temperamental Italian, the ever-wandering Jew. Where are they 
going? What will they do here? What do they know about us? To 
these questions I could find no answer within myself. I knew, how- 
ever, that this gigantic force was potentially good or evil; that a 
great deal depended upon their proper care and protection. The Pole, 
the Slav, the Jew and the thousands of immigrants, who come to our 
shores each day, are a national asset and influence for good, which 
cannot be despised nor neglected. I hated to think of this force 
taking to the paths of evil. The giant. Russian, the virile Pole, the 
romantic Frenchman, the temperamental Italian, the ever-wandering 
Jew, must not be permitted to become an enemy of society. This 
tremendous power must be made constructive and utilitarian. And 
now I am actually to be part of this splendid work—immigrant dis- 
tribution,—an excellent scheme, a real method of national conser- 
vation. I know I shall like it—it is human, constructive, truly 
patriotic. 


June 11, 1916: This morning I came across a shackled giant. He was 
great and powerful, with a very intelligent face. It seemed to me he 
could do anything you asked him to, and do it well. But here was this 
great fellow, pleading with me to give him a job—something to do. 
The great congested city served as a chain around his neck. He had 
walked the streets for hours each day, without even the bare hope 
of success to keep him alive. He was getting desperate. He could 
not “hang out” in the smoky tea room on Eldridge Street, without 
demoralizing physically and morally. And what was more important, 
the man revolted against the very thought of it. He had heard of 
the I. R. O. through a certain Mr. X., whom he had sent to Texas” 
and who was doing very well there. He wanted to leave the crowded 
city as Mr.X. had, for some place where he could live and not merely 
exist. Here was a gigantic force for good—shackled and going to 
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waste gradually. To me he was the very quintessence of the whole 
‘question of immigrant distribution. How many specimens of ex- 
cellent manhood and potential citizenship were wrecked on the shoal 
of national neglect? How many fine fellows grew discouraged in 
the struggle and decided that the world owed them a living? How 
‘many, blindly, without analyzing cause and effect, enter the revo- 
lutionary movements of the country, not because they believe in an 
ideal, but because they are filled with hate and venom, and are there- 
fore part of that great group which is constantly growing larger each 
day, “agin” everything. We got the man a job. We succeeded in 
-harnassing this energy where it could help itself and help us master 
‘the problems which are confronting the nation constantly. But what 
of the hundreds of others? What does the nation say or do about 
‘them ?. 


September 8, 1916: For a long time I had held the opinion, in 
common with others, that philanthropic institutions, or even quasi- 
philanthropic institutions were about two-thirds talk and theory, and 
‘the other third, an actual performance of a definite task calculated 
‘to help those who find themselves unable to help themselves tempo- 
Tarily. The Industrial Removal Office has proven a complete surprise 
‘to me. Here is an organization, whose methods might well be an 
example to many a business concern. System seems here to be as 
/much a watch-word to efficient performancce of duty as it is in any 
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of letters filed away cach year, and yet the manager need but mention 
‘the name of the correspondent, and he is immediately provided with 
the particular file which contains the letter he is interested in. This 
‘is the most minor of the details involved in the work. Another 
example. I am interested in locating outside of New York. Wouldn’tI 
‘be anxious to learn something about the economic, social and educa- 
‘tioanl facilities of that particular community. All I need do is to 
‘consult our files, look for the particular community in which I am 
‘interested, and the oblong card will state the population, the number 
/of professional men, the number of Jewish residents, the chief in- 
i dustry, etc., etc. My ticket will be purchased by one of the Society’s 
| agents. I will be directed as to the manner in which my belongings 
| are to be shipped; I will be placed upon the train, and headed for 
| my destination. Nor does the work of the Society end there. Once 
having reached my destination, I am taken in hand bya representative 
| of the Society, and advised in all points of interest to me. Thus is the 
work systematized so that each individual’s time is utilized to the 
best interests of the applicant. There is no time wasted nor misspent 
‘in the work of Distribution. The manner in which the staff has been 
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‘first-class business organization. For instance, there are thousands 
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trained to know in detail, not only their particular job, but to un- 
derstand the entire significance of this important work, is, indeed a 
pleasure to one honestly interested, not only in the problem of is 
people, but in the best welfare of the nation at large. -. 


October 15th: It is quite natural that the present war should make 
a considerable difference in the work of the Industrial Removal 
Office. The Institution’s usefulness, as is well-known, centers about 
the immigrant. Since the commencement of the war, however, 1 y 
migration has fallen off considerably. I cannot, however, feel am 

spirit of discouragement within the office. It seems to be well un- 
derstood that as soon as the war has ceased, there will be a re~ 
sumption of immigration, and a greater need for the work of im= 
migrant distribution. I feel that this sentiment is entirely true. I can 
see the thousands upon thousands grown sick of war and its wild 
desolation, worn in body and heart with long drawn-out suffering 
seeking to escape from the scenes of the horrible past. Certainly they 
will come to America. Where else can they go? They will corti 
willing to pay for the peace and rest which we offer them. I sincerely 
hope that the nation will realize the importance of doing this wor 
At any rate, I am pleased with the thought that so efficient an Insti- 
tution as the Industrial Removal Office will be on hand to direct my 
foreign cousin when he comes in search of freedom and democracy, 
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SIGNS OF THE FUTURE. ‘ 


It is evident that Jewish immigration will increase as soon as” 
there is provided adequate steamship accommodation for all those 
desiring to migrate to this country. The steerage passenger list of 
the Holland American Liner ‘““Noordam” that. arrived recently, is a 
good indication of this fact. Of the 375 passengers, at least 200 were 
Jews, coming mainly from Vilna, Bialystock, Warsaw and Kovno, 
Among these were fifty family groups, many of them with five 
children. On the “Nicuw Amsterdam” last week, there were ove 
200 from Bialystock alone. 

The reports coming here indicate that nothing but a lack of 
vessels carrying passengers prevents the arrival of large numbers of 
our people. In Barcelona, Spain, it is said that over 500 Jews are 
waiting for passage. Few ships have been coming from Spain for 
some time, because of the requirements of American shipping laws 
as to seamen and accommodations. é 

Many concluded to try their fortune in Spain. They are said 
to have formed a congregation. On the recent Holy Days, religious 
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services were publicly held for the first time, perhaps, since the ex- 
pulsion of Jews from Spain. 

A considerable number of Jews are arriving now at the Pacific 
Coast, after a long and expensive trip via Siberia, China and Japan. 
Their destination is very largely points east of the Mississippi River. 

_ This round-about, expensive route is not the least of war’s benefit to 
innocent humanity. 


THE IMMIGRANT AND THE CITY 


According to a recognized authority on immigrant questions, 
‘thousands upon thousands of foreigners in our large cities to-day, 
“live and die hating and mocking and scorning the land that was 
once for them the land of hope.” 
| What ails the immigrant of to-day? Why has the “Land of 
Liberty” become a mockery to him? 

The answers to these questions go straight to the heart of some 
of the saddest and knottiest problems of present-day immigration. 
, Broadly speaking, it is the “City’—which means the city slum— 
that is the curse of the foreigner. And to the city slum he comes, 
| and in the city slum he stays, because of a faulty system of distri- 
bution of immigrants—a system bred and fostered by the sheer in- 
difference of the American people; a system, too, which in the end 
is as costly and disastrous to the country, to the American people at 
large, as it is to the individual immigrant. 

The irony, hatred and contempt which thousands of immigrants 
to-day have for the New World is due to the fact that the New 
World failed to make good to the immigrant its pledge of opportunity 
- which the very name America implies. To hundreds of thousands 
of Poles, Slavs, Italians, Jews, who have come to America in the 
last ten or fifteen years, the land of liberty has been a disappoint- 
“ment, a disillusionment. It has made a tragedy out of their lives. 

It has been tacitly assumed that the problem of immigration is 
“merely one of admission or rejection, while methods by which aliens 
‘may become valuable citizens have been generally ignored. 

The policy of the United States government to throw the im- 
‘migrant upon his own resources as soon as the immigration authori- 
ties find that he is neither a criminal nor otherwise undesirable and 
‘lift the bars before him is not new. The thousands of Germans, 
Scandinavians and Irish immigrants who came to this country 
‘thirty and forty years ago came under the same laws and met with the 
“same “let-alone” policy. In their case, however, this was the best 
‘policy to pursue. At that time there somehow seemed to be an in- 
‘visible highway between Ellis Island and the large farms of the 
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West and the North. The immigrants of that day and age, left alone, 
somehow found their way safely to farms, to prosperity. And if 
they remained in the city they fared none the worse. The distribution 
of immigrants was determined largely by their friends and relatives, 
and it was in every case a wise distribution, a distribution benciaa 
to the immigrant and beneficial to the country. There were no selfish 
motives behind this distribution. The fortune of the immigrant was 
not tampered with for personal profit. 

To-day this let-alone policy, the refusal of the nation to give 
the immigrant a helping hand immediately upon admission to this 
country, is productive of the greatest disasters to the immigrant and 
to the country, because to-day there are men who misdirect the 
distribution of immigrants for personal gain. For the invisible high- 
way between Ellis Island and the farm, men, agents, who profit by 
such arrangements, have established a visible and frequently diffi- 
cult-to-avoid highway between Ellis Island and the slums of New 
York, Chicago and Pittsburg. 

The first and chief need of the Arent -day immigrant upon 
arriving in this country is information—information concerning the 
land at whose gate he is standing, its opportunities for work, its 
institutions and ways and laws and customs. Without this infor- 
mation he cannot take a step forward. The American people, how- 
ever, have not seen fit to provide such information for the immi- 
ae te the result is that enterprising individuals come to the 

“rescue” of the newly landed. Upon arriving at the Battery, the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government ceases, and he (the immi- 
grant) is thrown upon his own resources practically bereft of speech. 
At this point congregate runners and sharpers, native American as 
well as countrymen of the alien, and indulge in all manner of misre- 
presentation. He is defrauded by unscrupulous employment agents, 
charged exhorbitant rates, sent to labor camps where conditions are 
unsanitary and the hours of labor excessive, where his wage is un- 
reasonably low and irregularly paid, and where he is subject to gross : 
extortion. The padrone and the commissary, who practically own 
him, do not exist for the American workman. The alien woman 
incurs even greater danger. through the employment agency, for she 
may be sent to immoral places to work. } 

The agents in the foreign districts of New York and Chicago. 
shuffle the destinies of thousands of immigrants daily, hourly; de= 
termine where and how they shall live, how little or how much they 
should know of America, and to what extent they should swell the 
slums of one city or another. They shuffle the fortunes of immi- 
grants indifferently, but ever watchful that the fortunes of these 
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‘ 
‘immigrants fall in such a way as to give them a greater profit, so 
as to make the immigrant more and more helpless and dependent 
upon them. These agents keep the immigrant in the city part of the 
time, and when the immigrant becomes useless to them they turn 
him out to join the ranks of the criminals and paupers. 

The problem of the immigrant and the city slum is too intricate, 
too involved, to be solved quickly and to be solved completely. But 
it can at least be relieved and relieved quickly. 

Let the American people adopt a “sympathetic attitude toward”’ 
and “intelligently cooperate with the alien,” to cease considering the 
immigration problem merely a problem of “admission and rejection,” 
but a problem of how to place the newly arrived on the road to 
self-help, self-reliance and good citizenship. 

When this view-point of the immigrant problem once becomes 
fixed in the minds of the American people, it will take upon itself 
the task of providing the immigrant with the first essential to success 
in the New World—information, advice. It will give the immigrant 
‘honest, unbiased information concerning the East and the West 
and the North and the South of this great land. It will direct him, 
advise him, to a place where he will most likely fit in best, and thus 
‘make it impossible for the unscrupulous agents to poison his mind 
with all sorts of falsehoods and prejudices, and to dump him in the 
‘slums of a few cities so as to have him a steady customer for a job 
with the commission or commisary rake-off that goes with the job. 
It will prevent the alien from going to pieces before he sets foot on 
the soil of his dreams of many years. 

Let the American government through its own agents, honest, 
‘reliable men, speaking the language of the foreigner, point out to 
him at the outset of his career in the New World that the slums of 
‘three or a half-dozen cities in the East or Middle West are not all 
of America, that America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is still 
a land of hope and still affords opportunities for honest sons of toil, 
and the slums of our large cities will gradually lessen and lighten, 
and the immigrants dream of America will still be realized to-day 
just as it was realized by the German and Scandinavian immigrant 
of thirty or forty years ago. 


Evi1as ToBENKIN. 


In Metropolitan Magazine 
for November, 1916. 


Editorial Comment 


Evidently the beneficial influence of our continued propaganda 
for immigrant distribution is beginning to bear fruit. 
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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge 
of the program of distribution of immigrants; to 
call attention to its profound social and economic 
significance; and to show its possibilities by a 
record and analysis of the work of the Industrial 
Removal Office. 


| WAR, PEACE, INDUSTRY AND IMMIGRATION. 


It is peculiarly characteristic of the year 1916, crowded with 
[Brents of great moment, soaked in tragedy of a magnitude never 
before known to history, to end its last weeks gasping for peace 
and rest. 

| There are those made so ill with the carnage of thousands that they 
look not beyond the word ‘“‘Peace” for the motive or strategy said to 
be inherent in the peace move, but delight in the spirit of the word 
itself so much, that they are “looking for the dawn to come”. 

We must humbly admit that our economic, political or diplomatic 
interests in international affairs are less potent than our love for 
humanity at large. It is, therefore, with a spirit of anxiety that we 
greet the message of “Peace” in the sight of bloody battle- helds and 
wasted souls, with the word, Amen. 

The soldier, be he German, French, English, Russian or Rou- 
manian, is sick of the business of murder. He has served his appren- 
ticeship to Death long enough. He is waiting impatiently for the 
opportunity to shake the bloody clod of the trenches from his shoes, 
to lay aside his gun and sword and again stand master before the 
forge, moulding instruments of construction rather than firing hot 
‘molten lead of destruction into ranks of men against whom he bears 
‘no particular grudge. The vast majority of them were never meant 
‘ta be executioners of humanity. They are sustainers, not killers of 
be 
_ The Law of Compensation, however, in spite of the tragedy 
abroad, remains forever operative. While Europe has been depleting 


itself of men and fortune, suffering the anguish which follows in 
the trail of Mars, America has been reaping profits and growing 
rich ; so much so, that “1916 and Prosperity” will forever remain a 
slogan and standard by which succeeding years of prosperity and 
industrial progress will be measured. We are not of those who hold 
up our hands in horror at the thought that our country has reaped 
the benefits of Europe’s misfortune, for it is a curious characteristic 
of fate which brings happiness to one,and misfortune to another. — 
The factories, mines and industries of our country have been: 
working incessantly. More men are needed today to work our re- 
sources than ever before in the history of the nation. Capital is 
seeking outlet for investment; investment plus labor produces profit, 
There is not enough labor in this country to fill all the demands 
upon our industries for their varied products. How, and from 
where, then, is this much coveted labor to come. a 
The men and women who are making every effort to restrict 
immigration to this country, are either laboring under dangerous 
delusions as to the future of America after the war, or else they 
hold untenable economic conclusions. In the face of these snap- 
judgment conclusions, our friends, the restrictionists, must stand 
before the public, in a light neither patriotic nor American. For is 
it not idle to assume that with the ending of the war, there will be 
a simultaneous slump in the industrial prosperity of the nation! As: 
yet no one has discovered Aladdin’s lamp, long missing, by which to. 
command the powerful genii to reconstruct devastated Europe in 
the wink of an eyelash, or the rub of a dusty lamp. | 
In connection with this conclusion, it is interesting to quote from 
a talk by George F. Baker, of the National City Bank of New York. 
He says: “We shall have capital after the war, but shall not have 
labor enough to employ it. The labor of Europe and the capital of 
America will have to be brought together”. | 
After the war, more than ever will it be necessary for our Federal 
Government to make all preparation to receive and regulate the tide 
of immigration which will seek admission to our shores. Capital is” 
anxious to invest; the strong man, the industrial factor, who is sick 
of his apprenticeship to death, is waiting for the moment when he_ 
can take up useful endeavor, away from the memories of a hateful, 
sickening past. ? ¥ 
Social, constructive preparedness therefore demands the imme- 
diate working out of a program, calculated to serve the best interests” 
of this much coveted immigrant laborer, when he arrives. It is the. 
duty of communal and national agencies, interested in immigration 
and the nation, to set to work immediately, for with peace comes a 
greater industry and a larger immigration. 


a A PRACTICAL IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


The economic effect of the stoppage of our normal stream of 
immigration is now being felt all over the land. In normal years 
1,000,000 able-bodied workers emigrate to this country, the most 
valuable importation which we possess. The value of each such 
‘immigrant cannot be less than one thousand dollars. By this we 
‘mean that it has cost the country of origin more than one thousand 
dollars for having educated this working-man or working-woman, 
and for having brought him or her to maturity. One million people, 
‘upon each of whom one thousand dollars have been expended, make 
a total gift to the United States of one billion dollars per year. This 
is quite apart from the capital which the immigrants themselves 
bring into the country. 

It is in the last two and a half years the United States ‘has ex- 
perienced the largest increase in capital which has ever come upon 
any country in the world’s history. In the same time it has been 

\deprived of its normal increase in laboring power. With every month 
(the discrepancy between capital seeking labor to employ and labor 
“seeking employment has grown larger and larger. This discrepancy 
-has expressed itself in the complete disappearance of involuntary 
‘unemploymyent in this country, and in the constant rise of wages, 
the price of labor. 

_ Those who do not realize that we shall have a huge immigration 
after the war are not facing the plain facts of the situation. For 
workmen and workwomen we shall be the most desirable of all 
countries, for nowhere will there be such disparity between supply 
‘and demand of labor. But meanwhile, during the progress of the 
war, efforts to expand production, to increase output, will be ham- 
a by the labor situation. One form of the country’s growth has 
been absolutely cut off. And we thereby lose something for which 
ithe greatest capital increment in the world can be no compensation. 
Forces in Washington are now at work to prevent the stream of 
immigration, after the war, which would bring about a readjustment 
‘of the situation. There never was a time when we needed men as we 
need them today. These efforts severely to restrict immigration should 
‘be opposed by every one who has regard for the future of our 
country. Without men to work our resources, till our fields, run our 
factories, further increase in capital will be a mere embarrasment. 
Trade opportunities after the war, all chances for assuming indus- 
trial leadership among nations will disappear if we dam these sources 
from which our labor must come. 


From the Evening Mail—Jan. 3/17. 
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ONCE AGAIN THE BURNETT BOGIE. 


The Burnett Immigration Bills are becoming as perennial as the. 
four seasons of the year. Today Congress is again called upon fo 
wrestle with the obnoxious fetish of the Honorable Mr. Burnett. 

As in the past, the support of the Bill designed to close the gates 
of America, the asylum of the oppressed of Europe, is being sup- 
ported in main by three definite classes; a handful of gentlemen 
who have not yet succeeded, in spite of democratic influences, to 
shake off the abominable spirit of caste, or who seek to revert back 
to a civilization such as holds India in its static clutch. They are 
New Englanders, whose ancestors came over in the “Mayflower” to 
escape tyrant rule, but whose descendants are unable to live down 
the memories of that terrible trip; a percentage of Southerners who 
cannot forget that they are the descendants of English cavaliers; 
and the few aristocratic labor leaders and unions, who have long 
since lost the common touch, and are ever seeking to exclude labor 
from its legitimate rights, while at the same time shouting common- 
places about the class struggle, to impress legislators or public 
opinion with their overwhelming strength in numbers. These labor- 
ites are little aware that their support of restriction bills may dig 
their deep and timely graves. We wonder whether these perfectly 
“nice” and “respectable” “champions of labor” have given much 
thought to the overwhelming migration of the negro from the South, 
to take up what is perhaps an impregnable position in the factory 
and workship of the North. 

Mr. Burnett’s “folly” will meet the welcome today given like 
bills in the past by such men as Cleveland, Taft and our own ever 
watchful contemporary incumbent of office, the Chief Executive of 
our country, Woodrow Wilson. In vetoing Mr. Burnett’s Bill for 
the restriction of immigration, presented to him in 1915, President 
Wilson said: 

“Tt seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum which 
have always been open to those who could find nowhere else 
the opportunity of constitutional agitation for what they con- 
ceive to be the inalienable rights of men; and it excludes those 
to whom the opportunities of elementary education have been 
denied without regard to their character, their purpose, or 


their natural capacity”. 
In reviewing the present Immigration Bill as in all bills precedifil 


or succeeding the present-day restriction effort, several facts should 

be kept clearly in mind. 

FIRST: Literacy bears no relation whatsoever, to crime, and 
is not a test of individual worth or desirability ; most 
criminals are literate. The literacy test would not, 
therefore, exclude undesirables. 


s 
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SECOND: Illiteracy is by no means the fault of the immigrant, 
but is the result of denied opportunities to learn the 
language of his own country because of continued 
persecution by the autocracies of Europe on no other 
basis than that of race or creed. To exclude the im- 
migrant for reasons which are beyond his control to 

. alter or amend, is undemocratic and un-American. 

THIRD: The sons and daughters of immigrants are the least 
illiterate of any of the children of America. A glance 
at the marks for scholarship in any of our insti- 
tutions will show a goodly majority of the children of 
foreign-born at the head of the list, which proves con- 
clusively that the foreigner if given an opportunity, 
will avail himself of the advantages offered, and evi- 
dence a desire to learn, not equalled by those who pride 
themselves upon being real Americans. 

It is therefore natural and logical to conclude that the literacy 
test, besides being undemocratic and un-American, is for all manners 
and purposes ineffective, since it excludes the men and women who 
have helped to make America what it stands for today, while per- 
mitting the admission of those persons against whom such Bills as 
Mr. Burnett’s is directed. The hardship which a restriction measure 
will work upon those inhabitants of Europe and elsewhere who are 
tortured and plagued because of their religious belief needs no 
further evidence than the mere mention of the series of pogroms 
which take place almost as periodically in Russia as the Burnett Ba 
itself in America. 

The United States always conscious of Plymouth Rock, and the 
Pilgrims, and the causes which forced them to migrate to this 
country, has refused again and again in the past to turn their backs 
upon those men who fought and bled in order that they might escape 
from tyrants’ rule and create a state where freedom to follow ones 
belief independent of the dictates of Monarch or Potentate will, we 
are sure, refuse again to pass a restriction upon the asylum for those 
who seek an escape from persecution and oppression. 


ANOTHER BOOK ON IMMIGRATION. 


“The Tide Of Immigration” is the title of a new book on Immi- 
gration brought out by Dr. Frank Julian Warne. Dr. Warne’s book 
is replete with information and facts concerning the problems of the 
immigrant and his relationship to the nation at large. The manner 
in which the author approaches the questions dealt with in his book, 
makes the reading of his thesis a very pleasing and instructive task. 
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He reviews, rather at length, the migration of the various peoples 
who have come to this country, the causes for their coming, the effect 
upon the nation, their absorption into the life of America, and their 
influences on social and economic problems. He sees the cause for 
their failure to amalgamate, in America’s neglect properly to distri- 
bute the large numbers of immigrants who flock to our shores only 
to gravitate to the already over-congested industrial centers and 
industries. 

In the sight of this condition of affairs, the author advocates 
the creation of a government machinery which will cooperate with 
state and private employment bureaus, and thus give us a “more 
or less accurate measurement of the anticipated needs of American 
industries for this rough, unskilled immigrant labor at the standard 
or American rate of wages”. 

Whether one is willing to agree with the various remedies set 
forth by Dr. Warne, or not, one is inevitably forced to admit that 


the author has made every attempt to be fair and just in his review _ 


of the subject of his book. In it he is neither a restrictionist, nor an 
advocate of unlimited immigration, but in every sense the student of 


a very important problem which has engaged the attention of the } 


American people for many years. The book is very much worth 
while, and to those who are interested more than casually in the 
problem it treats, a very excellent book of reference is offered for 
the library. 


NOTICE 


Mr. Isidore Frank who has, for the last 
thirteen years been connected with the Industrial 
Removal Office in the capacity of chief of Appli- 
cation Department, has been elevated to the po- 
sition of Assistant Manager. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bureau of Information and Advice 


In connection with the work of the Distri- 
bution of Immigrants into cities of the in- 
terior, the INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL 
OFFICE has established a FREE BU- 
REAU of INFORMATION & ADVICE 
for men who have some capital and wish 
to settle in smaller communities where 
business competition is not as keen as in 


New York. 


The Bulletin will keep its readers informed of the 
progress made by the Bureau, and it is earnestly 
desired that the cooperation we have received in all 
matters from our thousands of friends settled 
throughout the United States will be continued in 
behalf of this most important activity. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN 


ISSUED BY 
INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL OFFICE 
174 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 
Vol. 3 FEBRUARY 1917 No. 7 


This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge 
of the program of distribution of immigrants; to 
call attention to its profound social and economic 
significance; and to show its possibilities by a 
record and analysis of the work of the Industrial 
Removal Office. 
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The close of the seventeenth year of the existence of the 
Industrial Removal Office finds conditions practically unchanged 
from those which obtained since the war began. 


The Jewish immigration to this country declining with 
August of 1914, reached the low water mark in 1916. The 
policy of the Society, therefore, has continued to be one of 
“preparedness” against the time when the volume of Jewish im- 
migration shall once more reach more normal proportions. 


The machinery of organization which includes the many 
cogs throughout the country has been the object of constant 
watchfulness, so that when the need therefor arises, it may 
again proceed smoothly in the work of distributing the Jewish 
immigrants who, in all likelihood, will come with the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe. 


That a considerable volume of Jewish immigration will flow 
to these shores after the war is over, is the consensus of author- 
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itative opinion. But just how soon this will be appears as much a 
riddle as before. But whether this year or next, or the year 
after that, there can be no difference of opinion about the wisdom 
of being prepared for any possible emergency. Everywhere the 
main theme of conversation and of articles written by thought- 
ful men centers about the need for “preparedness,” economic 
“preparedness,” “preparedness” for self-defense, and “prepared- 
ness” to meet the immigration that may be expected after the 
war's end. 


For fifteen years or more, the Industrial Removal Office has 
been practising a humane “preparedness’ by way of properly dis- 
tributing throughout the country the Jewish immigration coming 
here. In a significant way, this work has been in the direction of 
correcting economic mal-adjustments, and making for efficient and 
beneficial industrial economy. In the vanguard of industrial and 
economic “preparedness,” the distribution of Jewish immigration 
takes an important place. This has become a tradition founded 
on actual practical work in which American Jewry will continue 
to be a leading factor as in the past. 


PART iT. 


STATISTICAL REPORT FOR 
YEAR 1916 


TABLE No, 1. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF 1434 PERSONS SENT TO 175 CITIES 
DURING THE YEAR 1916. 


DISTRIBUTION By STATEs. 
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TABLE No. 2. 


THIRTY ADDITIONAL POINTS COVERED BY THE INDUSTRIAL 
REMOVAL OFFICE IN THE YEAR 1916. 


CALIFORNIA: 
EL CENTRO 
Ft. Bracc 


CONNECTICUT: 
E. Happom 


ILLINOIS: 
GRANITE CITY 
MENDOTA 


INDIANA: 
ALBION 
PENNVILLE 
Union CIty 


IOWA: 


Waukon Jct. 


KANSAS: 
BONNER SPRINGS 
CRAWFORD 


MINNESOTA: 
WABASH 


MONTANA: 
ForsyTH 
IsMAY 


NEW JERSEY: 
Bounpb Brook 


NEW YORK: 
FULTON 
LAFAYETTE 


NORTH DAKOTA: 
Ray 


OHIO: 
DrELL Roy 
ELYRIA 
St. CLAIRSVILLE 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
POTTSTOWN 


SOUTH DAKOTA: \ 
PARKER } 


WATERTOWN 


VIRGINIA: 
SUFFOLK 


WISCONSIN: 
ALMOND 


WINONA 
WILTON 


WYOMING: 
‘ToRRINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA: 


BAXTER 


TABLE (No, 3! 


ETHNIC CLASSIFICATION. 
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TABLE No. 4. 


SHOWING PERSONS SENT TO JOIN PIONEER REMOVALS. 


1915 
| Persons | Per Cent. 
ment as original or direct removals..............3.. | LEZ ister 
Sent to join head of family previously removed..... 135 uit} 9.41 
Sent to join friends or relatives previously removed. 64 =| 4.45 
_ Sent to join friends or relatives on request......... | 1053 | 73.44 
PLOLA Vata tn arn aie ae eters | 1434 | 100.00 


TABLE No. 5. 


OccUPATIONAL STATISTICS. 


Total wage Garners TOTMIOLO Wahi sla tn Ob als Nusa Sarre btialas sac tatien 459 
Totalnwarer earners} Tor VL O0Zs1 91 Giihsk ee a ce eal etwas eee enna nats 35,964 q 
Total hocenpations LOL MOTO Maui is G cn ss hl Ged od ade iar detec ae ete Dae Nad 115 q 
Totaloveupations: fork 102. 1 O16 aie) a shades eae cesar eee 469 q 
INDUSTRY | 1916 | Per Cent. | 1902-1915 | Per Cent, 
MANUFACTURING | | | | , 
Woodworking mst Ry eas | Zot 5.45 | 3362 9.35 
1 A A Me oy OSV PO | 27 | 5.88 | 3482 | 9.68 
Bitkdsrey aye nnn eaten | Vi 479 | 2849 | 7.92 
Printing and Lithography ......| Ooh Loui 380 | 1.06 
Needleiveteiin aici ah ai cimehanrens | LAA Meee Atal 8170 ANG Se 
Leather ytd Sia cate Vi cea mena | WA ak B:/ 00 n ZOSO tah 7.05 
TODaCCO NA Lay ee Se MeN ina R atte ae BHA 249 | 69 
Miscéllaneous ii Suay | i Peeinyt Seis 820 2.28 
Non-MANUFACTURING | | | 
Miscellaneous iil). sae eee an | Shia O75) 845 2.35 
Men without trades & peddlers. | L24 ily er O20 | Naas 28.90 
Farming nace eeu sacar Bite 1.09 | 476 | L32 
Small dealers in food stuffs.... 4 | Ma Gt 1158) 3.22 ia 
Office help, professionals, etc.... San Be ee Beret i 1248 | 3.47 i 
a 
Total nN eae | 459 | 100.00 | 35969 | 100.00 


Seventeen additional occupations are listed in the year 1916. These have a | 
not been represented before. J 
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TABLE No. 6. 


SUMMARY OF 16 YEARS’ WORK OF THE REMOVAL OFFICE AND 
ITS BRANCHES IN PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON. 


Married ; Unmarried 
Families Families men whose Married men and 
YEAR removed removed to families men witn women 
with head join head remained _ families (all wage 
in N.Y. in Europe earners) 
OTR ee, | 89 | 104 | 179 | 269 | 628 
LODZ Seat 35) | 118 | 237 | 249 545 | 1053 
Oe ety. | 345 | 346 | 318 | 983 | 1328 
1904 oe | 327 | 400 | 222 | 2081 | 1082 
OOS Teter tsh. | 374 | 406 144 { 1706 | 1354 
POU MG ace 604 423 | 167 1264 1628 
BOOP Cea, 635 424 | 243 1369 2178 
DOOR ol be 451 | 428 202 | Sit | 1195 
WS WO TTh Apa | 321 | ot | 96 | 292 | 689 
Pa Oesy one ns | 363 | 345 | 114 | 389 | 761 
OD ai es 845, | 366 | 377 107 | 288 | 618 
CaS 9°.) | Joo | 589 | 456 | 493 | 1401 
1) De eae 288 | 614 | 597 { 912 | 1707 
AT Sie eee 186 | 376 | 307 | 350 | 806 
CU 2 hae | 106 | 227 149 96 | 406 
PRLOR cst hes | 127 | 170 101 43 | 189 
Total iavin5052 Bh ber wae giesG5t | 11591 Diels O23 
Maniiiies Temoved with Ned i aca. Moiiiehs cicabweid le a Bow d a! Wie Ne ore aan 5052 
Pate PeTIOV eC CO) TOI) ALCACLI aly ee ia Muard Ur orokitiarelle lo aa huiy, gies oe 5777 
Total numberof tamilies removed). soi. es 10829 
Number of individuals comprising above families.............. 40689 
Married men with families remaining in N. Y. or Europe...... 15242 
Unmarried men and women ........... PEW NIP AME ALR Ye 17023 
Ota CeIUnl Oban TMT VEGIAtS! ac te ett Caue ino We aaie eval ght he 72954 
Of these, there were adult wage earners...................05. 37487 
Total number distributed by the Philadelphia Branch.. 2459 
Total number distributed by the Boston Branch........ 2576 
RS TANTIM Pte Lars hiy hom MRE N EAC Neh y Tutt te aster Yolen 77989 
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PART III 


OUR BUREAU OF INFORMATION AND ADVICE. 


It is often claimed by pseudo economists of one sort or an- 
other that national prosperity is not necessarily a benefit to the 
worker in the mine, factory or workshop, but is merely evidence 
of a “high” stock-market in which the chosen few of the “street” 
or “change” participate in industrial growth, and what is usually 
known as national prosperity. 


This theory would be dignified by rebuttal and it would be 
adding, in so doing, to its importance, thereby lending weight to 
what is already a pernicious influence. Let it be stated, how- 
ever, that the prosperity visited upon Amrerica during the year 
just ended, has given the laborer, as well as the public at large, a 
purchase power far in excess of that experienced by the people 
of America in several decades. As yet, we have had no evidence 
of the people’s dissatisfaction with this state of affairs. On the 
contrary, we have been witnessing at our office an evidence of 
this sharing of all in the prosperity of the nation which has 
been extremely interesting. 


The Industrial Removal Office has revived a Bureau or- 
ganized some time ago, which has rendered excellent service in 
the past, and is expected to render splendid service in the 
future. 


The BUREAU OF INFORMATION AND ADVICE is meet- 
ing, as it has met in the past, a very important problem of the immi- 
grant. ‘There is, perhaps, nowhere to be found a more energetic 
and ambitious people than are the Jews. The Jew is never 
contented to “stay put.” He must ever be moving onward and 
forward. Limitations are not for him; to progress is to survive; 
that which is static, dies. 


The immigrant Jew coming here immediately seeks out his 
employment. Given an opportunity to work, he will work hard, 
waiting patiently for his opportunity to escape from the rut. 
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Once out of the workshop, his chief ambition becomes an ir- 
resistible desire to establish himself as master in his own place 
of business. 


One can well imagine the years of frugal economy which 
the savings of the immigrant Jew, who has been here but a 
short while, represents. He has no knowledge of commercial 
conditions, has no means by which to choose the proper place in 
the country, in which he might establish a successful business. 
The problem, therefore, which constantly arises with the immi- 
grant who has made “good” in America is, “to whom, and where, 
can I go for the necessary information which I desire as to busi- 
ness possibilities outside of New York?” 


The BUREAU OF INFORMATION AND ADVICE is 
organized in reply to this question. We have gathered into our files 
all available information regarding the commercial possibilities 
for Jews in almost every city and state in the Union. Written 
upon our cards is information regarding the population, the 
climate, the industrial opportunities, the number of Jews, etc., 
in the various communities. 


The other day there appeared in several of the Jewish 
papers a news item announcing the revival of this Bureau, As 
a result, many persons called at the office, some with $100, some 
with $150, some with $1000, seeking information regarding com- 
mercial possibilities away from congested abnormally competi- 
tive New York. 


We delight, of course, in this evidence of the prosperity of 
these immigrants; but what gives us a keener joy, is the knowl- 
edge that our people love America, recognize the great opportun- 
ities which it offers, and are anxious to place at the country’s 
disposal their fine genius for business and enterprise. 


We advise them as to the business possibilities which offer 
themselves elsewhere. Who knows what these explorers of the 
country may mean to America at a later date! We cannot help 
thinking about some men who ennoble America’s history, who 
came here at an earlier date seeking like the Russian or Rouman- 
ian Jew, greater possibilities for individual development, and 
who, in turn, contributed their share to our nation’s growth. 
“The moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on.” 
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WORKERS AFTER THE WAR. 


Recently, while addressing the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Roberts of the National City Bank of New York 
City predicted that, after the close of the European war, this 
country might not have labor enough to employ its capital. Dur- 
ing the last two years the number of immigrants arriving has 
been comparatively very small, while the need of them in the 
field of labor has been greater than it was in the years before 
the war, when the annual addition to our population from this 
source was in the neighborhood of 1,000,000. In the countries 
now at war there will be, at the cessation of hostilities, an 
unprecedented demand for labor, and the supply of workers has 
been severely depleted by death due to warfare. It is natural 
to expect that some of these countries will endeavor to keep its 
labor supply by passing laws restricting or prohibiting emigra- 
tion. It is safe to predict that there will be, for a variety of 
reasons, a considerable emigration of workers from the United 
States after the conclusion of peace. 


European demand for raw material will keep several of our 
industries busily engaged for some time after the war is over. 
There are other industries, however, in which the number of 
employees engaged will be considerably reduced, owing to re- 
duced demand. The abnormal activity which has doubled our 
exports cannot be expected to endure. The present exorbitant 
prices of metals and of the products in whose manufacture they 
are consumed, must fall. It is difficult to see how the high wage 
scale can be maintained after prices have declined to normal 
figures. Employers have this in mind, and workers should con- 
sider now the natural and inevitable effect of the changed condi- 
tions. Readjustment of wages will present the most formidable 
of all the peace labor problems. 


“The Leader.” 
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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge 
of the program of distribution of immigrants; to 


call attention to its profound social and economic 
significance; and to show its possibilities by a 
record and analysis of the work of the Industrial 
Removal Office. 


OLD WORLDS FOR NEW 


The moth is, perhaps, the only form of animal life which, though 
crippled, and mortally scorched by a flame, turns back to that very 
light responsible for its condition, only to be rewarded for its fidelity 
with the price of its own folly—death. 


The higher we succeed biologically in the human scale, the more 
utilitarian becomes our experience. As man, we soon learn to dis- 
tinguish between that which preserves life and prolongs it, and 
that which is disastrous to us and our future existence. 


The child, unlike the poor little moth, soon learns that fire “hurts” 
and is not good for it. So too, man has learned to avoid conditions 
physiological, psychological and economic which do not contribute 
to his well-being. 


The Old World, Europe, is being consumed by a ravishing flame ; 
men are being killed by the thousands, until the war territories look 
like places accursed by the wrath of God. 


A very bitter experience has taught the able-bodied men and 
women of the old world that war is hell. Already, throughout the 
war lands, one may hear cries and prayers for peace; an end to 
the game of death. 


A great many mothers with their healthy and able-bodied sons 
and daughters are seeking a way out of the darkness into the light. 
Unlike the foolish little moth, the light is not where the danger 1s, 
not at the cannon’s blast, but away from it; their light is America, 
now at peace. 


This is their talk today. This is their state of mind at the present 
moment. Some have been able to get away, to escape from the old 
world, devastated and dying in the strangling grip of Mars, but many 
have not. These are waiting for the “dawn of peace,” waiting for 
the time when the war will cease and communication will be facil1- 
tated between the old world and the new. 


With the coming of peace, say the authorities, there will be a 
great exodus of people from the old world to the new. They will 
come anxious to shake off old world traditions, oligarchies, mon- 
archies, steeped in darkness of the ages, for new world ideas and 
idealism, democracy, universal franchise. Able-bodied men and 
women, healthy and robust, sick of fighting for king and potentate, 
will want to come here, to America. 


They will be delighted to exchange the old world for the new, 
and more than anxious and willing to preserve the progressive tra- 
ditions of their new home, in the new world. And America needs 
the healthy, the robust, and the capable. Our industries are crying 
out for them. To the workshop and the factory, as well as the land, 
they will bring their brawn, their energy, their initiative and in- 
tellect. They will place it at the feet of America, a land of oppor- 
tunity for them, a place of refuge from a war ridden land steeped 
in darkness and iniquity. The freedom of the new world will mean 
something to them, and they will be more than anxious to contribute 
to the development of our nation. 


The old world is making patriots, lovers of democracy and repub- 
licanism. By its cruelty, by its lack of opportunity, it is creating 
aspiring idealists, men who love freedom for freedom’s sake, and 
will give all to preserve it. The old world is teaching these things, 
and the new world shall be the beneficiaries of this education bought 
in the life’s blood of its immigrants. 


The question now arises, when they come, what can we do to 
help them find themselves and that which is best in American life? 
To this query, there is but one solution. They must be guided and 
directed to territories where there is less congestion than in the 
larger cities, and where their qualities and capabilities can best be 
utilized for the good of the nation and themselves. 
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The message of American life and ideals, broad and great as it 
is, must be taught them in environments healthy and conductive to 
mental, spiritual, physical and economic progress. They must not be 
permitted to be disappointed in their conception of new world dogma 
and idealism. Democracy must be made real to them; Republicanism 
a thing worth while; America, in truth, the land of opportunity, 
intellectually and industrially. 


The solution lies in distribution; distribution, systematic, intelli- 
gent and effective. It is the State’s duty, no, better still, it is the 
nation’s duty to help the immigrant find the country and himself. 
They are the very foundation of our industries; they are the fu- 
ture Americans, the future citizens of the nation. It is well to 
meet the stranger in the beginning. If we permit him to wander, 
to speculate and waste his time and energy, some day we shall be 
unable to reclaim him. 


We had better prepare today, for in Europe there may already be 
heard the indistinct, but still effective cry of the innermost con- 
science of the people. Like a herald of a precious gift, it seems to 
cry, “Old Worlds For New.” There are many who listen atten- 
tively, many who stand ready today to barter the darkness of the 
centuries for a place in the rising sun. 


BURNETT IMMIGRATION BILL 


The passage of the Burnett Immigration Bill over the veto of 
the President, puts an end to a problem which has been the subject 
of debate, deliberation and controversy for the last twenty years. 


There has always been in America some group or other which 
has sought, by argument and lobby, to limit or entirely close the 
open door to America. Even Franklin, broad-minded and liberal 
though he was on many problems which concerned the greater 
good of the common-wealth, could not refrain from unfavorable 
comment on the German element in this country, the leading immi- 
grant factor of his day. He says as far back as 1873 of the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania: 


“Those who come hither are generally the most stupid of their 

own nation, and as ignorance is often attended with great 
credulity, when knavery would mislead it. . . it is almost 

impossible to remove any prejudice they may entertain 

Not being used to liberty they know not how to make modest 
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use of it. . . . I remember when they modestly declined 
intermeddling with our elections; but now they come in droves 
and carry all before them, except in one or two counties. 

“Few of their children know English. They import only books 
from Germany, and of the six printing houses in the Province, 
they are entirely German, two half German, half English, and 
but two are entirely English. They have one German newspaper 
and-one half German. Advertisements intended to be general 
are now printed in Dutch and English. The signs in our 
streets (Philadelphia) have inscriptions in both languages, and 
some places only in German. They begin, of late, to make all | 
their bonds, and other legal instruments in their own language, 
which (though I think it ought not to be) are allowed in our 
courts, where the German business so increases, that there is 
continued need of interpreters, and I suppose in a few years 
they will also be necessary in the Assembly, to tell one half of 
our legislators what the other half says. In short, unless the 
stream of importation could be turned from this to other colo- 
nies, aS you very judiciously propose, they will soon outnumber 
us, that all the advantages we will have will, in my opinion, be 
not able to preserve our language, and even our government 
will become precarious.” 


The soundness of the point of view expressed by the distinguished 
statesman quoted, has long since been disproved by the German ele- 
ment itself. In Pennsylvania, the German has helped make cities grow 
where little hamlets existed, and has added to the industrial pros- 
perity of the State. The same is true of the German who took up 
his residence in other States of the Union. How many Germans 
shed their blood on the fields of battle during the Civil War? How 
many lie buried at Gettysburg? What do the names of Carl Schurtz, 
and Franz Segal, and other names of German origin mean in 
American history today? 


The arguments used have always been, even as they are today, 
presumably based upon sound economic reasoning, but in reality 
conclusions arrived at through a series of falacious economic prem- 
ises. 


Usually the aversion to the immigrant by those already fortunate 
in residing in America, amounts in the final analysis, to nothing but 
a spirit of envy of the newcomer for his rapid progress, economic, 
social and intellectual. The immigrant has always been accused of 
either being clanish, or dirty, and most frequently, of being ignor- 
ant. To the charge of clanishness, dirt or indolence, the immigrant 
himself has replied most effectively by forming the foundation 
element which upholds our growing industry. But, to the accusa- — 
tion of ignorance, the Chief Executive of our country, President — 
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Wilson, has replied most adequately and completely. He says in his 
veto of the Burnett Bill in 1915: 


“It excludes those to whom the opportunities of elementary 
education have been denied without regard to their character, 
their purpose, or their natural capacity.” 


In other words, the American people in favoring the Burnett 
Bill are condemning peoples who, through no fault of their own, 
but through direct oppression have been permitted ot forced into 
a state of illiteracy. 


The present Bill including the literacy test, is presumably an at- 
tempt to keep out of the country the ignorant and the incapable, 
but is in reality merely an effort made by the oligarchy of labor to 
limit the labor supply in the United States. It is a disastrous at- 
tempt since, after the war, more than at any other time, we will 
need the immigrant for the working of our mines and factories, 
workshops and mills. Even today, our agrarians as well as our 
manufacturers are suffering from a distinct lack of help. 


Assuming that the Bill is really an attempt to keep out the il- 
literate, does it really accomplish this end? What is the test? By 
the new law, aliens over 16 must read in any language or dialect 
designated by the immigrant, not less than thirty or forty words in 
ordinary use. Such aliens who, because of race or religious persecu- 
tion, have had no opportunity to get an education, are exempt from 
the test. Any admitted or admissable aliens, or citizens of the 
United States may bring in or send for father, mother, grandfather, 
or widowed or unmarried daughter, if otherwise admissable whether 
such relatives can read or not, and such relatives shall be permitted 
to enter. 


There is obviously no concern for the literacy of the relatives. 
The alien who can conquer his thirty or forty words in ordinary 
use and plainly legible print, may import a household of illiterates. 
The literacy test becomes, thereby, merely a pretense under which 
the labor organizations may work out their selfish economic salva- 
tion. That is all. 


The Jew has little to fear from the present Bull, for there are 
not many Jewish households in the ghettos of Europe where one 
will find a child of 13 who is unable to read from the Gemorrah. 
We have, therefore, “no axe to grind.” We are interested in the 
immigrant and his effective industrial distribution. 


Let it be confessed that we will never fully be conciliated to the 
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Burnett Bill. It will constantly appeal to us as an undemocratic 
measure; un-American, since it seeks to limit the open-door policy 
of a Republic which has always been a haven to the politically and 
religiously oppressed of Europe; unbeneficial to the best interests 
of the country industrially, spiritually and socially, because. in the 
end, it may hinder our development and prove disastrous. 


The President’s veto expressed our point of view thoroughly. 
We believe that the Burnett Bill should never have become law in 
free and democratic America. However, this is apparently the 
point of view of the minority, and as members of a Republican 
form of government, we submit to the will of the majority, hoping, 
however, hope against hope, that the Bill may never have any ill 
effects of a serious nature and cause no profound regret in the 
future. 


AN IMPORTANT COMMENT 


By Mr. Ormsby McHara, formerly Assistant Secretary, Commerce 
and Labor. 


If this country 1s to be known as the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, it must be made free, and the only way it can 
be made free is to put into the hands of men the tools of freedom— 
property. Immigrants cannot acquire it in the congested centers. 
If we are to protect the institutions of this country we must see 
that these men, whose voices will be raised in our forums with the 
voices of our children, shall raise them in praise and not in blame 
of this country and its laws. 


How strange men are! They deal scientifically with all matters 
outside of the immediate affairs of men, but when it comes to man 
himself, childlike and helpless as he is in many situations, we leave 
him to shift for himself. 


We hold up our hands in despair at the business man who ships 
his goods to a market in an amount greatly in excess of its real 
need, and we try to prevent it. Yet up to the present time we have 
done very little to prevent a concentration of such expensive ma- 
chines as men from going into a glutted market and there decaying 
mentally and morally to the great injury of society. 


Thousands of immigrants land here practically penniless, thus 
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causing stagnation at the port of entry, it being impossible for them 
without money to reach centers where labor is needed. 


/ 
True economy demands that something should be done to help 
_ this great influx of men to obtain work outside of the congested 
centers. 


This requires the establishment of specially equipped trains, 
running from such congested centers as New York City to all parts 
of the country, which will carry these laboring men at actual cost, 
in order that they may be placed where their services are needed— 
on the farms and in factories. If this were done the railroads — 
would soon be carrying back the product of their labor and they, 
in turn, would receive very ample indirect payment for the very low 
fare. 


qv 
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AN APPRECIATION. 


The best evidence that a man has really lived is often seen in the 
~ work which his accumulated past efforts have created. This, after 
all, is the monument which you, and I, and all of us, are constantly 
building and constructing for ourselves, as day after day we struggle 
and toil. 
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_ The Industrial Removal Office may well be said to be the enlength- 
~ ened shadow of one individual. It is, indeed, a glorious monument, 
_ fashioned by years of unselfish expenditure of mental, spiritual and 
_ physical energy. It is a symbol of more than a decade of untiring 
_ effort in behalf of the fellow men and women of David M. Bressler. 


’ 


When one attempts an appreciation of “Bressler,” one must nec- 
_ essarily be permitted a certain latitude for one’s personal emotional 
_ reactions to David M. Bressler, the friend. The man who is con- 
 stantly and always an employer, may expect in the end from his 
_ subordinates and co-workers a sterile sense of respect which is akin 
to duty. But Mr. Bressler is not such a one; he is, primarily, a 
e friend, and always inspires confidence in his co-workers, receiving 
; as a reward what he gives forth—love and confidence. 
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However, institutions like friends come to a parting of the ways, — 


Suddenly the road breaks off, for one reason or another, and the 
time arrives when we must bid au revoir, or good-bye. The In- 
dustrial Removal Office, and David M. Bressler, have been friends 
for sixteen years. Each has reflected glory upon the other, and 
now comes the parting of the ways. 


The Industrial Removal Office with its tributaries throughout 
the country tells a story of its struggles and accomplishments 
better than words. The thousands of applicants distributed through- 
out the country, working and succeeding, is too romantic and dra- 


matic a bit of social history for this humble pen to do credit to — 


justly and adequately. We can only hope to give a cursory review 
of the various stages through which the work of distribution has 


taken its course. 


In 1901, with the great exodus of Jews from Roumania to this 
country, a committee was organized for the purpose of planning 
ways and means for the care of this great influx of immigrant 
Jews. The committee was hard-pressed for a competent person to 
take immediate charge of this most 1mportant work. After much 
and careful searching, the committee came across a young practising 
lawyer in the city of New York whom they felt might serve their 
purpose. This man was David M. Bressler. 


The task was a gigantic one, but after much and hard work, 
Bressler succeeded in caring for a goodly portion of that Rouman- 
ian-Jewish immigration. The work had been splendidly done, was 
the opinion of those who had the problem in charge and had engaged 
him to carry out the work. It had also pointed two lessons,—one: 
that an agency for the distribution of immigrant Jews was a neces- 
sary social factor ;—second ; that David M. Bressler was a necessary 
element to such an institution. 


That both these conclusions were true, the work of the Industria! 
Removal Office with its distribution of over 100,000 Jews is the 
best evidence. That the latter conclusion was especially true, we 
must permit the Jewish men, women and children who were helped 
by the I. R. O. and Galveston movements to testify. 


We think it is Bogen who said, “Once a Social Worker, always a 


social worker.” Bogen is in a position to know. It is not, therefore, 
at all strange that David M. Bressler should choose as his new 
field a quasi-social business,—insurance. That, if any, field has 
a direct relationship to the kind of work he has been doing. 
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It is a Social Worker “hartz” which Bressler has beating within 
him, and expressing itself in humanitarian service. He loves hu- 
manity ;—its ills and struggles seems constantly to draw him to the 
people. “They are my people” he often has said, and I am inclined 
to think that by some metaphysical process of philosophy, he has, 
indeed, established a possessory right which forces him quite uncon- 
sciously to make sacrifices for the best interests of “his people.” 


His exit from the ranks of the Social Worker does not, of course, 
mean that he will not continue to work for “his people” as a volun- 
teer. The truth is he could not stop if he wanted to. Then too, 
his experience is too valuable for Jewish social work and social 
workers to lose. We need his clear head and fine heart too much 
for us to permit him to go from our ranks, without a profound ex- 
pression of regret. If the poor and helpless are “his people” then 
by the same process of reasoning, he is their man. 


It is, therefore, aw revoir, and auf widersehn, D. M. B., friend 
of men, and lover of humanity. You may be sure that the friends 
you have made at the Industrial Removal Office and the confidence 
in you which we have for your ability, clear-headedness, and good- 
ness of heart, will lead us to your door many times for that good 
advice which has made the Industrial Removal Office the factor 
for good, which it is, and the monument to your sixteen years of 
unselfish activity. 


TESTIMONIAL 


On Monday, April 16th, the National 
Association of Jewish Social Workers 


will tenderto David M. Bressler a 


Testimonial Dinner at the Hotel Majestic, 


Gentral Park West and 2nd St. 


IMMIGRATION, DISTRIBUTION AND 
AMERICANIZATION 


There has appeared quite recently in Harper’s a series of articles 
by a Roumanian immigrant who came here in 1900. It will be 
remembered that this was the year of the great Jewish Roumanian 
exodus to America, and that it was to relieve the abnormal situation 
which this exodus threatened to create that the foundation of the 
Industrial Removal Office was laid. 


The author commences the second of a series of articles which 
he calls “To America on Foot” with a paragraph tremendously sig- 
nificant to Americans, because of the photographic impression the 
author conveys of the intensity of the immigrant’s feelings and 
emotions as he is about to depart for the new country, a land of 
ideals and dreams to him—America. 


“When I hear all around me the foolish prattle about the new 
immigration—‘the scum of Europe’ as it is so called that is in- 
vading and making itself master of the country, I cannot help 
saying to myself that Americans have forgotten America. * * * 
“What I wonder do they know of America who know only 
America? Oh, if I could show you America as we the oppressed 
people see it! If I could bring home to you even the smallest 
fraction of this sacrifice and this upheaval, the dreaming, the 
strife, the agony and the heartache, the endless disappointments, 
the yearning and the despair, all of which must be ours before 
we can make a home for our battered spirits in this land of 
VOUrS Omen 


“It is farewell forever. We are not setting out on a trip; we 
are emigrating. Yes, we are emigrating, there is our experience, 
our ordeal in a nutshell. It is the one way passport for us 
every time, for we have glimpsed a vision of America and we 
start out resolved that whatever the cost, we shall make her our 
home. In our heavy laden hearts we are already Americans. 
In our own dumb way we have grasped her message to us.” 


We, who are interested in immigration and the immigrant welcome 
such a clear, concise, and human exposition of what it takes to 
become an American. How often do we hear it said by those who 
know not, that the immigrant is the “scum of Europe,” “gold- 
diggers,’ who come to us to accummulate wealth so that they may 
spend it in the country whence they came? 


What in reality is the true position of that caravan which seeks 
the Mecca of Freedom? Hungry for the freedom which we offer 
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them, they enter our factories and workshops, our mines and mills, 
ready and willing to do almost anything in order to obtain a foot- 
hold, firm and lasting in the “Land of the Free.” 


How often do we hear of the exploitation of the immigrant en 
masse? Their ignorance of American conditions is made capital 
of by the loan shark and unscrupulous employer. Their inability to 
speak in the language of our nation is taken advantage of and 
ridiculed by men with small souls and puny minds. They are per- 
mitted to slide and drift until they become discouraged and dis- 
illusioned. 


All this, not because we have betrayed them, but because a certain 
“laissez-faire” policy, a “mind your own business” attitude which 
America, as a Nation, has seen fit to persue in its relationship to the 
immigrant. We have stood by and heard the lying politician tell 
the immigrant what is meant by a Republican form of Government, 
and the power of the vote. We have watched the unscrupulous 
employer betray the immigrant, and the pigmy mentality, himself 
perhaps an immigrant, ridicule him and laugh at his attempts to 
struggle with the words of a free tongue. In face of all this, can we 
blame the immigrant for feeling a sense of disillusionment after he 
has been here a short time? 


The same Roumanian immigrant in a latter article entitled “My 
Plunge Into the Slums” gives his impression of America on his first 
contact with congestion and poverty as he saw it on his arrival in 
New York: 


“* * * The truth remains that the immigrant is almost in- 
variably disappointed in America. At any rate, of this much I 
am certain; I myself was very bitterly disappointed in America. 
And, unless observation has been altogether astray with me, I 
think I am justified in the generalization that nearly all other 
newcomers are at least as disappointed as I was. It was not that 
this land of my aspirations had failed to come up to my dream 
of it, although in a measure it did fall short there. Neither was 
my disillusionment due to the dreariness, the sordidness, and 
the drudgery of immigrant life, although this, too, may have 
entered into the equation.” 

‘‘ * * * T shall never forget how depressed my heart became as 
I trudged through these littered streets, with the rows of push- 
carts lining the sidewalks and the centers of the thoroughfares, 
the ill-smelling merchandise, and the deafening noise. * * * 
America, I kept thinking. This was the boasted American free- 
dom and opportunity—the freedom for respectable citizens to 
sell cabbages from hideous carts, the opportunity to live in those 
monstrous, dirty caves that shut out the sunshine.” 
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You cannot Americanize an immigrant who is permitted to retain 
ugly first impressions as that described above. He loves America 
from the beginning, but he gets a feeling of helplessne*s as he views 
the over-congestion and struggle with poverty which is constantly 
going on in the over-crowded sections of large cities. There is no 
doubt, we believe, that over-congestion and povert’ go hand-in- 
hand. Economic and industrial competition is keene t where there 
is an overwhelming population. There isn’t enougl. work to go 
round, and naturally, there results the underpaid worker, the un- 
employed, and poverty. 


Americanization can never be accomplished by mere terminology. 
Opportunity must mean something to the immigrant, and freedom 
must be a reality to him. The Government of the people must 
attempt to tie him to itself by serving him, and teaching him its 
message. 


Of course, if you permit him to drift and wander, he will follow 
the natural law of social selection and take his place along with 
the thousands of others in the over-congested sections of those 
communities where he will find his people. American cities of the 
larger order are made up of “Little Roumanias,” “Little Italys,” 
etc., etc.; cosmopolitan, no doubt, but is it conducive to American- 
ization? 


Now the question arises, can the immigrant be influenced to take 


up his residence shortly after his arrival in the less congested sec- 


tions of the country? And the answer is, undoubtedly, yes. The 
immigrant invariably comes here with a keen desire to work and 
adjust himself socially and intellectually to the ways of the country 
of his adoption. He is naturally, therefore, interested in getting 
to his job or opportunity as fast as he can. No immigrant wants 
to push a puschcart. That is an abnormal condition of affairs, 
possible only in congested sections. He would a good deal rather 
learn a trade, and nine times out of ten he comes here a very efficient 
mechanic; what he wants is an opportunity to work. 


The Government can help here, as it has already commenced to 
do in the matter of distribution. In time, it is hoped, its capacity for 
service will grow greater and more far-reaching in its scope. Those 
who know are convinced that one of the supreme factors in Ameri- 
canization is proper distribution. 


Get the immigrant when he is over-flowing with his enthusiasm, 
his hopes, his ideals, when he is ready to put his whole heart and 
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soul into making an American of himself. Then settle him in a 
section of the country offering him wide opportunities, social and 
industrial, tor his individual development. Don’t let him become 
another pawn in the fatalistic line of job-hunters; another victim 
of economic. mal-adjustment, poverty; another potential poorhouse 
inmate, or warden’s charge. It isn’t fair to him, and it isn’t fair to 
the nation. ‘4 


The railroads of the country, quasi-public institutions, operating 
under a pul lic franchise, should be willing to cooperate in this task 
of immigrant distribution. Distribution not only serves the immi- 
grant, but it is the best type of national conservation. In the long 
run it costs the nation a good deal more to deal with the problems 
and the effects of congestion and poverty, than it would if it paid 
the full fare of all immigrants to points less congested and populated 
than are some of our larger cities, where the immigrant is unfairly 
handicapped. 


Let it be remembered that the immigrant has come here at the 
cost of a great emotional sacrifice. He has come ready to love us 
and desirous to help us work out our national problems. American- 
ization to him is more than a mere name. There is a short cut to 
Americanization of the immigrant. Itis . . . SYSTEMATIC 
DISTRIBUTION. 
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This bulletin is designed to diffmse a knowledge 
of the program of distribution of immigrants; to 


call attention to its profound social and economic 
significance; and to show its possibilities by a 
record and analysis of the work of the Indastrial 
Removal Office. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY 


“Breathes there the man 
With soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said 
This is my own, my native land.” 


Love of country is but another manifestation of that emotional 
reaction and expression of gratitude for the things we love which 
is exhibited in maternal sacrifice, and in the desire of men to lay 
down their lives on the altar of Mars for the country of their birth 
or adoption. 


How pathetically lonely must be that soul which has found nothing 
to which the heart can respond in emotional ecstasies and gratitude. 
Dead, indeed, is that heart which does not feel a stirring within it 


of lofty emotions at the mention of a country which opens her un- 


limited opportunities for growth and progress to her sons. 


There are millions who have come to our shores from lands 
steeped in darkness and oppression. To them, America should stand 


- forth as a light, fashioned by the hand of God, to illuminate the 


— 


darkness of their persecuted souls. There, out on the waters of the 
bay which leads to the most cosmopolitan city in the world, stands 


the beacon light of American Liberty. Stern and erect it sends forth 


its illuminating light to the beknighted, the suffering, the oppressed, 


shedding its kindness regardless of race, creed or color. The Russian + 


in his days of desolation saw that light in Freedom’s hand and 


rushed out of the darkness of his persecuted land to the side of the © 
svmbol of opportunity. So too, the Slav, the Turk, the Italian, the — 
Jew; in short, where is there a port which has not seen a representa- © 


tive of its shores leave for the Land of the Free,...... AMERICA. 


We have taken the children of the East and of the West, the 
North and the South, with their traditions and superstitions and bid 
them partake of the liberty and freedom bought with the life blood 


of martyrs. To their children, we opened up the gates of our public — 
school system, and gave unto them the opportunity to learn the 


symbols and uses of freedom. Liberty knows no limitations, and 
America, its disciple, shall not betray Freedom’s teachings. 


Now comes a crisis in our national history. For nearly three 
years, war has played havoc with the nations of Europe. Helpless 


to counteract the’ pernicious influence of war, we could only give | 


succor and help to those unfortunates who were being consumed and | 


annihilated in the grip of Mars. 


“Peace,” was our cry. “Peace nations of the world.” But the 
thundering of the God of War put at naught the voice of the Dove 
of Peace. 


Time and time again we, too, were smote by the malicious fire 
brand of the world war. Our children, even at this moment lie at the 
bottom of the sea while their souls haunt the Land of the Free. 
Yet, in spite of our many bereavements we resisted not, hoping in 


our heart of hearts that Peace will reign. Peace was our message — 


to a world in conflict ; peace, our answer to insult and death. 


But there is that in the heart of man and in the American spirit — 


which can suffer in silence only up to a certain point. It waits, and 
waits, and then can wait no longer. 


Now America is at war, a war no less tragic than that which is 
scorching our Allies in Europe’s territory. Now America calls to 
its sons in accents of distress, “I need you sons and guardians of 
my national honor, I need you in my armies, and navies, my farms 
and factories.” “Children of my adoption, you who have taken 
refuge with me in time of need, I now ask for your support and 
protection against alien foes who seek to undermine the very basis 
oi the nation for which my sons spilled their blood in the past.” 
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And her children come to her. Once they came in search of 
freedom from oppression, now they run to her side to protect her 
and shield her, out of love and gratitude for the things which she 


has given them. 


They are Russians, Roumanians, Germans, Turks no longer. They 


_ wear the uniforms of America’s armies and navies with heads erect, 


proud of the distinction of being the free agents of a free land. In 
their hearts there is the love of country which has in the past been 
the prime motive power for sacrifice. They stand ready now to offer 
up their lives even as those martyrs for American Liberty in 1776. 


In the heart of the immigrant there is being born a song. Its 
strains are the inspiration which is leading him to the service of 
his country. Indelibly stamped upon his heart are the words; they 
mean something to him; they are filled with gigantic emotion. It 
strives for expression. Can you not hear it working its way out 
into the open from the heart of Slav, the Latin, the Anglo-Saxon, 
Teuton and Celt? Can you not hear the strains of national con- 
sciousness borne on the winds from North, South, East and West? 
Do you not recognize that it is the Song of Freedom?” 


“My country tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty 
Of thee I sing.” 


DINNER TO MR. BRESSLER ABANDONED 


At the request of Mr. David M. Bressler the testimonial dinner 
that was to have been tendered him on April 16th, has been aban- 
doned. Mr. Bressler wrote as follows: 


“T am sure you will not think me lacking in proper consider- 
ation if I ask that you be good enough to cancel the arrangements 
for a dinner to me on the 16th inst. 


“The momentous events of the past week have affected me, 
as they have every one else, so profoundly, that I feel impelled 
to yield the purely personal and selfish satisfaction and happi- 
ness which the dinner in my honor would have afforded me. 
The consciousness that you and so many other good friends 
have joined in a testimonial dinner to me, in appreciation of 
my modest efforts, is in itself a source of greatest gratification 
to me and my dear wife.” 


Under the circumstances the committee felt that it had no alterna- 
tive but regretfully to accede to Mr. Bressler’s request. 
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the industrial and social conditions of the new world. 


DISTRIBUTION 


its negative character. The immigrant is expected to take care of 


The outstanding feature of America’s immigration policy has been _ : 
himself in spite of his lack of information and knowledge concerning H 
| 


We have been inclined to pursue with the immigrant a “laissez ~ 
faire” policy which we have since found served neither the immi- \ 
grant nor the nation. The result has been over-crowding, congestion, ~ 
and unemployment in our larger cities. Our larger metropolises have 
sections such as one may find in New York, for example, which © 
have grown to be the very symbols for poverty and want. The ~ 
failure to deal with the immigrant systematically, and in the light ~ 
of the nation’s growth industrially and socially, is reponsible for 


this state of affairs. 4 


The congested tenement containing from forty to fifty immigrant 
families, living huddled together in rooms hardly able to hold the. 
average family of the stranger, is but one of the exhibits pointing 
to our lack of method in dealing with the stranger at our gates. 


In some large cities there are neighborhoods where one may live 
out his natural life without finding it necessary to employ the English 
tongue, either for social or commercial purposes. 


Is it because the immigrant is unwilling to learn our language? 
Does he really wish to dodge Americanization? Not at all. The | 


truth of the matter is, he is more than anxious to shake off Old 
World ideas and customs and bedeck himself in the new raiments of 


the New World. But what is his opportunity for accomplishing 


this end? 


Having gained entrance at our gates, he follows quite naturally 
the individual law of selection. Quite aware that he is ignorant of 


our tongue, our customs, and our manners, that he knows nothing 


of the countries beyond the Rockies, or of the manufacturing en- 
terprises in Pittsburgh, St. Louis or Chicago, he immediately sets 
out to find the relative or friend, or benefactor, who is responsible 
for his being in this country. The address of his American friend 
(American by precedence of arrival only, perhaps) is his one des- 
tination, and for him the most important item in our American life, 


just then. 


Who has not seen the immigrant with an address scrawled on 
the back of an envelope or written illegibly at the end of a letter, 
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wandering about, pathetically pushing into the faces of passers by, 
this kinship with America, with a query in his eyes which seems to 
say, “here, look, please, tell me where I can find my benefactor?” 
To him, it is necessary to find the address scribbled illegibly before 
he can find America. 


He is directed to the home of his American friend, usually a 
tenement-house, located in an over-congested, over-populated section 
of the city, where his first sight of America fills him with a myster- 
ious sense of helplessness. Moishe or Schmiel, he soon finds has 
not changed to any marked degree. In fact, the immigrant notices 
no sign of the influences of American life on his presumably Ameri- 
can friend. He is not startled, even though a little surprised, for as 
he has made his way to the house of Moishe or Schmiel, he noticed 
that the people who stood about in groups spoke the language of the 
country from which he had so recently departed. 


He has become merely another inhabitant of a “Little Roumania”, 
or a “Little Italy”, where there is no necessity for the acquisition 
of our language nor our customs. He soon joins the long line of 
job-seekers to find after a few months have gone by that he is but 
a competitor in the race for employment; that he must take his 
chances against a large field of unemployed men for any single 
opportunity which offers itself. 


To him, New York is the only centre of an industrial nature which 
he knows. It is, in fact, America itself, for the rest of the country 
appears to him as mere suburbs of the great city. What is the solution 
to this state of affairs? How can the astounding ignorance of our 
immigrants as to the true conditions existing in our country be 
remedied ? 


The answer to those who have studied the question becomes clearly 
apparent. Nothing is so important a cure for this problem of the 
immigrant as systematic distribution. The immigrant must be aided 
in the selection of communities offering greater opportunity than the 
over-crowded centers in larger cities. 


How better can we judge the workings of systematic distribution 
in the best interests of the immigrant and the nation, than by study- 
ing the effort of a philanthropic institution which has been engaged 


in the work of distribution for the last sixteen years? 


In that time, the Industrial Removal Office has distributed nearly 
100,000 immigrants to every State in the Union. The immigrant Jew 
who finds himself hopelessly drifting around in a circle, is soon 
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informed by his neighbors, of the Removal Office and its work. The | 


office in ante-bellum days would receive daily an average of 75 appli- 
cations from immigrants desiring to leave the over congested sections 
of the city with its lack of opportunities for places in the interior. 
Many a man with a family dependent upon him, suffering perhaps 
want and hunger, because of unemployment, has found in this 
organization a new hope. There are Jews in the various cities ex- 
tending from coast to coast, who feel today that their destiny in the 
United States might have been less fortunate were it not for the 
Industrial Removal Office. 


There are letters in the files of the organization from men and 
women distributed, which express the attitude of the immigrant 
towards the functions of the Society and incidentally on distribution, 
which are comments on the solution to the immigrant’s problem 
worth quoting. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


“Industrial Removal Office, 
Gentlemen :— 


I shall never forget the favor that you have done me in send- 
ing me to Milwaukee. In New York I suffered for fully seven 
years. I always worried where to find the next day’s job, where 
to get money to pay my rent and from whom to borrow money. 


“Regarding Mr. G., to whom you have sent me, I wish to 
state that he is a very friendly person. You cannot realize how 
hard he tried for us. He gave us some money and brought our 
baggage from the depot. The first week I earned $20.12 which 
actually delighted me. The coming week I shall make $18.00. 
I hope to be able to earn a livelihood for me and my family. 


“Y again thank your institution.” 


Signed,” 


Meridan, Miss. 


MCAT it 


Please accept our thanks for taking us out from the Ghetto 
of New York, and sending us to a place where we are able to 
make a living; here is room for more immigrants who ought to 
leave New York City long ago, to a place where they are able 
to make a better living than in New York. 
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“We beg to ask you to publish our letter in some of the 
leading newspapers of New York City; in order to help those 
people who are suffering and are not able to make a living and 
to find work in New York, to apply to your office, and with 
your aid to be sent away to Meridan, Miss., or some other good 
place which is known to your office. 


“We are, very respectfully, 
Signed”, 


Cincinnati, O. 
“Gentlemen :— 

I consider it my duty to express you my hearty thanks for 
what you have done for me. I was thinking all the time and finally 
came to the conclusion that the work you are doing in behalf of 
the poor cannot be repaid. It is not the free transportation you 
are giving—no, this is the least. As though a good samaritan 
is accompanying the one you are sending and warns him from 
making a false step. He is received with the greatest friend- 
liness. The main thing, however, is the fact that employment is 
secured for him and if he is not lazy, he can make a nice living 
for himself and family. 

“This is more, much more than one can accomplish with his 
own means. As to me, I hope that you will be glad to hear that 
I have a good job and get $4.00 per day. I hope to make here 
a nice living and for all this I have to thank you. 

“Thanking you for everything, I remain, with great respects, 


Yours truly, 


Signed,” 


If an institution limited in resources and in scope can accomplish 
within its field so great and efficient a work, what is there that 
stands in the way of the nation enlisting its efforts in the work of 
immigrant distribution on a national scale? With the end of the 
war, a redistribution of our population will become a necessity. 
New industries will arise, commerce and trade take on new impetus, 
and manifest itself in new ways, cities and states will take on new 
characteristics. Will we then permit the immigrant to waste and 
squander his ability and energy in crowded tenements and Ghettos? 
Shall he still continue to be the victim of the slack season? 

Let distribution be the key-note of all our future legislation on be- 
half of immigrant and industry. The citizen of a country as the pre- 
sent crisis clearly shows, is a nation’s chief asset. The immigrant is 
America’s future citizen. Let us not waste his will, spirit, energy 
and ability on the desert air. Let us pursue the policy of systematic, 
intelligent distribution. Let this be the knell which summons our 
“laissez faire” policy to its final resting place. 
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This bulletin is designed to diffuse a knowledge 
of the program of distribution of immigrants; to 
call attention to its profound social and economic 
significance; and to show its possibilities by a 
record and analysis of the work of the Industrial 
Removal Office. 


WAKE UP AMERICA! 


“All the World’s a stage,” one whose boards at the moment re- 
sound with tragedy, horrible and unspeakable. America, since the 
beginning of the war, has played the part of a national Hamlet, 
repeating in soliloquy “To be, or not to be’? We have refrained 
from hasty conclusions, keeping constantly in mind the tremendous 
sacrifice and price which our entrance into the war would involve. 

Now we, too, are engaged in the world conflict. The United States 
is at war. We are actively engaged in the world tragedy. From 
every nook and corner of the nation is neard the call to arms. At 
every turn we are confronted with posters and placards calling upon 
us to realize the serious state of affairs which the nation is facing. 
“Wake up America” is the warning which greets us,—Wake up 
America. 

America is rising and hastening to the side of the colors. On 
every highway may be seen the youth of our country in khaki, ready 
to do, or die in defense of Democracy and America. Already some 
of our countrymen are fighting on foreign soil, side by side with our 
brothers in arms. America is awake. It stands ready to pay its share 
of the penalties of war, in defense of democracy and enlightened 
social progress. | 

It has always been thus with America. Our duty once clear, we 
hasten to perform it efficiently and expediently. May we not then, 
even at this crucial moment in our country’s history, penetrate the 


dark clouds of war for a sight of the future? May we not look to 
the time when the submarine and the aeroplane will cease their 
horrible function of death and destruction, to engage and perfect 
themselves as instruments of peace in an era of lasting good will 
and respect among the nations of the earth! 

When the storm of conflict has subsided and we are again per- 
mitted to pursue an even course in industry, commerce, and manu- 
facturing, there will then be many problems which will engage the 
attention and energy of the American people. They will be by no 
means less important or serious than those which confront us at this 
critical time. 


We have, therefore, no hesitation in calling upon the American 
people even at this moment to wake up to a realization of the pre- 
carious state of affairs which will follow, as it always follows, in the 
wake of the god of Destruction. 

“Wake up America,” is our cry to the conditions which are inevi- 
table after the war. There are those who can still remember the 
awful days which followed the Franco-Prussian War and our own 
Civil War. Those were the days of reconstruction filled with hard- 
ships, economic and social, which had to be met with, sanely and 
intelligently, before the national machinery could again function 
normally. 


There will certainly follow, with the coming of peace, a readjust- 
ment of our industries. Our social fabric, which will have suffered 
to no small extent when our men left their peaceful occupations to 
engage in the business of defense, will require our attention. What 
to do with the widow and orphan dependents, the crippled soldiers, 
the blind and the maimed—these and more problems will confront 
the American people at the dawn of peace. 


More important than all of these, and perhaps a good deal more 
difficult to meet, will be the problem of the stranger at our gate. 
Immigration, complex at ordinary times, will take on new phases 
and grow even more complex with the ending of hostilities. Industry 
will be sorely in need of new labor, and the source of supply will be 
as it has always been, our immigration. 


Nobody can predict the exact proportion which our immigration 
will assume after the war. Certain, it is, however, that our immi- 
gration will, at least, equal that of 1912 and 1913. 

Over the seas, in the countries visited by the ruthless hand of 
Mars, are tens of thousands of men, women and children waiting 
anxiously for peace in order that they may escape from the devas- 
tated and mournful territories of Europe, to escape from the sad 
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memories of loved ones maimed and lost on the battlefields, homes 
destroyed, and poverty. 

A great many of these have relatives and friends here who are 
waiting just as anxiously for the coming of these unfortunate pil- 
grims. The laws of nations may make every attempt to keep back 
the tide, but their fate must be one with the courtiers of Canute. 
Can a nation use a people who are dissatisfied, for constructive en- 
terprise? How valuable to a commerce and industry is an individual 
who is sick at heart and has grown to hate the surroundings about 
him? He is always seeking the opportunity to escape from the con- 
ditions which hold him against his will. 

WAKE UP AMERICA, Your industries will be sadly in need 
of labor, men and women, to replace the wounded, the maimed, and 
the missing. Men and women to carry forward the industries of the 
country and maintain the industrial supremacy purchased by great 
sacrifice and untiring effort. The stranger coming out of the lands 
of desolation will be anxious to work for America. To them, the 
United States will be a haven of rest and forgetfulness, a place to 
start anew on life’s interrupted journey. 

WAKE UP AMERICA to a realization of the tremendous asset 
that lies inherent in that immigration. It will cost a great deal of 
effort and planning, and pains, to readjust this new material to our 
wants, but it will be worth it; our efforts will be repaid in manifold 
ways. 

The immigrant is ignorant of our country, unfamiliar with our 
nation’s needs and policies; he will look to us for direction, advice 
and instruction. It will be up to us to give him the fundamentals, 
to help him find America. 

Are we prepared to meet this task? Are our railroads ready to 
distribute the stranger to the centers where he can be used to the 
best interests of America and himself? Are our communities ready 
to help in the gigantic task of readjusting the immigrant to American 
industries? Will they be patient with him? WII they protect him 
from injustice and exploitation? Will they see to it that the immi- 
grant is not wasted? Will they make him love the country of his 
adoption from the start? Are they prepared for this gigantic and 
patriotic task? 

WAKE UP AMERICA to the advantages, healty, sane, con- 
structive, which lie in the systematic, efficient, and economically 
sound method of immigrant distribution? Let the keynote of our 
policy with the immigrant be INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. 
It is the salvation of labor, commerce, industrial progress, and 


America. 
WAKE UP AMERICA. 


FORWARD-—MARCH 


What to do with our dependents has always occupied the minds 
of sociologists, men and women interested in relieving conditions 
among those who are victimized by poverty and unemployment. 


There was a time not so long ago when the dependent was looked 
upon as a necessary social evil, the burden of which it was just and 
proper for the members of the community, actively engaged in 
earning a livelihood, to bear. No thought was ever given to the 
possibility of the so-called dependent, regaining his normal po- 
sition in the community and earning his own sustenance. No effort, 
in other words, was directly made to readjust him to the conditions 
surrounding him, so that the unfortunate individual might find him- 
self again an active participant in the work of the community. 


These days, however, have long gone by. The men and women 
interested in the relief of poverty, unemployment, dependency of 
any nature, seek to first adjust their beneficiary to the conditions, 
economic and social, of the community in which he lives, so that 
the individual might become actively engaged in earning a livelihood. 
The effect of this is, of course, two-fold. First, it rids the active 
members of the community of a burden. The energy expended in 
that direction, may serve the interests of the whole, instead of one 
individual. Secondly, it instills in the dependent himself a sense of 
power, an ability to take care of himself, a feeling that he is not as 
helpless as he thought he was, but that in reality he, too, is able to 
earn, by his own labor, his daily bread. It is self-respect which keeps 
the dependent from being submerged in the feeling that his neigh- 
bors will take care of him whether he contributes to the social weal 
or no. 


The Industrial Removal Office was founded upon the absolutely 
economic and socially sane theory that a man, independent and 
actively engaged in earning his own livelihood, is one from whom 
society may hope for service in the future. We have never wished 
to be looked upon as a philanthropic organization. Our men are by 
no means dependents; they are individuals who, because of the 
fluctuation of industrial conditions, find themselves temporarily un- 
employed in the large city of New York. There are, of course, in- 
dividuals who, because of certain adverses, find themselves, after 
a short term of unemployment, at the doors of our charity organi- 
zations in line with the dependent. Such a case recently come to 
our attention. It is not at all unusual, but it is interesting, never- 
theless, for it shows by actual example the manner in which the 
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‘healthy, able-bodied, and willing man of temporary unemployment, 
after a short time, is forced to the doors of institutions calculated 
to serve only the helpless and the weak. 


Mr. X was a carpenter. For several years he was employed 
steadily at his trade. He earned, by hard labor and steady habits, his 
daily sustenance. Then came the war. Business depreciated, his 
employer found it impossible to continue his business and X was 
discharged. 

X by frugality and temperate living had saved out of his earnings 
a sum which he would call his “rainy-day fund.” It was used for 
those times when employment was slack, or the wife ill, or the 
children in need of some extra clothes. But with his unemployment 
and his inability to earn any money, he soon had to draw on his 
fund. It wasn’t large, and was soon exhausted. For days the man 
lived with his family upon the bounty of kind neighbors. Then came 
the demand of the landlord for his rent. He begged and pleaded for 
just a little time longer, but the landlord had already extended his 
time and needed his rooms immediately. Eviction stared him in the 
face. Poverty was hard to bear; he saw himself as he used to be, 
strong and able to earn his own livelihood,—now a dependent. He 
could no longer live on the bounty of his neighbors; the charity 
organization was suggested to him. At first he felt the insult of it 
keenly, then his neighbors kindly and diplomatically suggested that 
they had known other people who had gone there, that it was only 
for a temporary need, that soon, soon he would find employment, 
and he might even return to the charities the sum advanced him. 
With heavy heart, and in shame, he took himself to this public be- 
nefactor. The investigator who interviewed him immediately un- 
derstood the situation. Here was but another man, industrially 
bankrupt, able and willing, and yet unable to use his strong arms 
and his intelligence—his industrial assets. Was it not possible that 
this man might find employment in a centre less congested, and 
where competition for employment was not quite so keen? Why 
not? 

Two days later, the Industrial Removal Office was able to locate 
a position for that man in the State of Nebraska. His wife and six 
children accompanied him. Smiling, and happy, and thankful, the 
entire family were ready to start anew in the community of their 
adoption. He was a dependent no more; it was only necessary for 
systematic aid to come to his rescue in order to make of him again 
the self-respecting independent member of the community. 


Dependency is, in most cases, where the healthy and able-bodied 
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are concerned, nothing but an inability to adjust oneself to changing 
conditions. 

When this state of affairs occurs, what is necessary is the shaping 
of the candidate for dependency to conditions as they exist at the 
time of his want. 

We cannot, however, neglect to use a letter sent us only the other 
day, by a resident of Youngstown, Ohio, who, three years ago, was 
slowly sliding into the dependent class. He was young, able to work, 
but could find no employment. We met the situation there as we 
have met situations before. The man obtained employment in Ohio 
and now writes us the following letter which is self-explanatory: 


Youngstown, May 22, 1917. 
Sirs: 

“T applied at your place about three years and three months ago 
for employment and they shipped me to Zanesville, Ohio. I worked 
in this town for a time, then opened up a place of my own. Now 
I have a second-hand store in Youngstown, Ohio; have been here 
about ten months and doing a big business. I need a first-class 
second-hand tailor, and I will pay him $15. per week all the year 
round that will give him a good steady job. Hoping to hear from 
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you. 
AN IMMIGRATION FALLACY 


There is a fallacy abroad that the effect of the Russian Revolution 
upon our immigration will be an over-whelming decrease of Jewish 
immigration. This fallacious conclusion is based upon the sole 
premise that the present liberal Russian Government has decided 
to grant equal rights to Jews. 

One cannot help but rejoice at the overthrow of tyranny, and 
comment on the liberal policy as evidenced in the granting of the 
franchise to Jews, which will be pursued by the new Russian 
Government. There is absolutely no doubt that the Jewish citizenry 
of Russia will appreciate the breaking down of the limitations which 
have barred Russian Jewry from many activities and fields which 
would have added to their general well-being. That they will per- 
form their functions in the new government with an efficiency and 
expediency which will make the New Russia proud of its Jews, is 
certain. 

But, we cannot agree with those sociologists and students of im- 
migration who predict an immediate decrease of Jewish immigration 
to this country. Will the Jew be contented to remain in a country 
depleted by exploitation and war? This, after all, is the question 
of the moment. 


The overthrow of a government, so firmly entrenched in iniquity, 
as the Russian Imperial Dynasty has been, can hardly be accom- 
plished without a strenuous upheaval of industry, commerce and 
society. Revolutions do not accomplish complete reforms of social 
and governmental institutions. They are merely symptoms of a 
willingness of a people to overthrow a government which is of no 
use to them, and has grown so rotten that the body-politic is unable 
to bear it. It is a protest, merely, of the Russian people, a violent 
reaction against being ruled by the fear of the knout and the Sibe- 
rian mines. 

Russia, it must be remembered, has suffered during the present 
war, tremendous losses in property and life. There are sections in 
Russia which lie completely devastated. Acreages which were for- 
merly the means of sustenance for thousands have been trampled 
under foot by the attacking and retreating armies. Merchants have 
become impoverished, buildings destroyed, manufacturing and com- 
merce almost totally demolished. Especially is this true in Southern 
Russia where Kovno, Grodno, Minsk and Volhyinia once stood. It 
is that part which was formerly inhabited, in the main, by Jews. 
Now, one may see miles and miles of devastated territory. What 
was once the homes, the industries, the shops of Jews, is now a 
hopeless dung-heap. 


It will take at least two decades for Russia to resume anything 
like its normal, economic, commercial and social pursuits. In the 
meantime, what is to become of the homeless, wandering Jews? 
The peasant class may hope for a re-division of the agrarian acre- 
ages, but the Jew, impoverished by the destruction of his fabrics, 
merchandise, small shops, has nothing to hope for. He must start 
in anew, and it will not be easy. 


There will be tens of thousands of women and children depend- 
ents, whose protectors and breadwinners lie mouldering on some 
distant battle-field, who have relatives, sons, daughters, brothers, 
here in America, anxious to help them renew their lives and again 
take up the threads of continuity and healthy activity; women and 
children anxious to live down the saddest memory of their lives. 


Before the war commenced there were thousands of Jews in 
Russia who had made all preparations to migrate to this country to 
be re-united with children, friends, relatives, who had preceded 
them in order to find a home in the New World. Will this group 
hesitate in making their way here after the hostilities have ceased? 
Will they not be all,the more anxious to escape from devastated 
Europe, to the side of their loved ones? 
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True, the Russian Government, in unison with other countries 
on the continent, will make every effort to retain the population for 
the working of its industries; they will make every inducement to 
keep them intact for the days of reconstruction. Nations have tried 
to do that before. Some have met with little success, some with 
none at all. A people dissatisfied will find a way out, or make one. 
Nothing will keep the Jew from coming here if he chooses to do so. 
A splendid example is that of the Roumanian Jews who came here 
on foot in 1900. 

—Itis impossible, in this short article, to cover the advantages which 
America holds out to the “wandering Jew.” Permit us, however, 
to remind our readers that the United States was the last to enter 
the war, having experienced nearly three years of prosperity. We 
are the gold centre of the world. Our industries and commerce are 
making rapid strides. We will be sorely in need of labor. Already 
our manufacturers are crying for more “hands.” 

The great factor in the competition for the world’s “hands” will 
be wages. We have money; we will pay high wages, outstrip, if 
necessary, any of our national competitors. 

The man who has earned nothing during the war will be anxious 
to lay aside some money, and rapidly at that, for his fast declining 
years. 

There is, however, a great truth behind the fallacy offered. There 
will be a decrease in our immigration from Russia, especially in our 
Jewish immigration. But not so soon after the war that we can 
afford to omit Russia from our consideration of the complex prob- 
lem of immigration which will confront us after the war. Here, 
then, lies the danger of promulgating such a fallacy as the one stated 
by our erring sociologists and others interested in the immigrant 
and his relationship to America. 
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